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SINCLAIR FIRST To uUsE ks 
MOST POWERFUL SOURCE OF GAMMA RAYS 


IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Uranium fission products—having 
a Curie strength of 5 to 6 times that 
of radiation sources now used in 
privately owned research labora- 
tories—will be utilized by Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., to study 
the effect of atomic radiation on 
petroleum processes and products. 


Sinclair will build a radiation fa- 
cility, or “hot lab”, at its research 
laboratories in Harvey, Illinois to 
initiate this new program. The long- 
range plan includes evaluating the 
effect of atomic fission product 
radiation on such large-scale petro- 
leum processes as cracking, hydro- 
cracking, hydrogenation, dehydro- 
genation and isomerization. The 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


Atomic Energy Commission will 
supply a powerful source of gamma 
radiation in the form of used fuel 
elements from the Materials Test- 
ing Reactor near Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Most so-called “atom smashers” 
produce beta rays which will not go 
through heavy metals. After a thor- 
ough study, gamma radiation was 
chosen as most desirable because 
it will penetrate the thick metal 
walls typical of high-pressure, high- 
temperature petroleum processing 
equipment. 


In the new laboratory, the gamma 
sources will be kept in a well under 
20 feet of water. After the experi- 


mental apparatus is arranged, the 
ray source will be raised from the 
pit by a crane and manipulated with 
a pair of remotely controlled me- 
chanical “hands”. Operations will 
be observed through a special lami- 
nated glass window set in the five 
feet thick concrete walls of the “hot 
cave’. 


Now, for the first time in the history 
of private industrial research, the 
powerful source of gamma radia- 
tion will throw new light on how to 
improve petroleum processes an:l 
products . . . another peacetime us > 
of the mighty atom, and anothe: 
Sinclair “first”. 
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Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Theregular quarterly dividend 
of $1.06 on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able January 3, 1956 to share- 
holders of record December 19, 
1955. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable January 3, 1956 
to shareholders of record Decem- 
ber 19, 1955. 


JOHN H. ScHMIDT 
Secretary 


December 7, 1955. 


WESTCLOX - BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 

























REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON DIVIDENDS 


A dividend of twelve and one-half 
cents (1214¢) a share on the out- 
standing common stock has been de- 
clared payable December 28, 1955, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business December 19, 1955. 


A dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
January 5, 1956, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Decem- 
ber 19, 1955, 

The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, December 8, 1955 


















































CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.00 
per share on the 4% Series and $0.975 per 
share on the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable February 1, 1956 to holders 
of record at the close of business on Janu- 
ary 16, 1956. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 


A regular quarterly dividend of $0.75 per 
share has been declared payable January 15, 
1956 to holders of record at the close of 
business on December 28, 1955. 


C. H. Kisser, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y. December 14, 1955 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Notable among merchandising accomplishments 
of 1955 are: 


National distribution of the new popular-price 
filter-tip Marlboro in the flip top box. Public 
acceptance of Marlboro has justified the years of 
research that went into its development. In the 
nation’s largest markets, Marlboro is currently 
among the most popular filter cigarettes. 


Introduction of the new Philip Morris in the bright 
red, white and gold package. Two years of 
research of more than 1,000 designs preceded 
the change. Initial consumer acceptance of the 
package and the cigarettes it contains indicates 
that the new Philip Morris has been successfully 
keyed to today’s taste in smoking. 
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Seamen’s Bank fer Saving 


Income High—But Less Is Being Saved 


Available data indicate consumers are spending more 


and saving less than in recent years. However, cur- 


rent trends are not out of line with past experience 


rom the quarterly recession low 

during the spring of 1954 to the 
third quarter of the current year, the 
annual rate of Gross National Prod- 
uct rebounded from $357.6 billion to 
$391.5 billion. Part of the gain was 
represented by the difference between 
$2.7 billion of inventory liquidation 
in the earlier period and $2.4 billion 
of accumulation more recently. After 
excluding this, the increase in final 
consumption (as distinguished from 
production) was $28.8 billion rather 
than $33.9 billion. 


Source of Increase 


Government spending contributed 
nothing whatever to the advance, a 
gain of some $3 billion in State and 
local outlays being slightly more than 
offset by a contraction in Federal ex- 
penditures. Although the strong up- 
surge in business investment has been 
a vital factor in the recovery move- 
ment,.individual consumers have ac- 
tually been responsible for the lion’s 
share of the gain. Their personal 
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consumption expenditures plus resi- 
dential nonfarm building (classified 
as investment rather than current 
outlay in the national income ac- 
counts) rose by $24.6 billion during 
the fifteen month interval, a sum 
equal to slightly more than 85 per 
cent of the increase in final consump- 
tion. 

Although disposable income rose 
by $17.8 billion between the two 
periods, personal saving (the amount 
left after deducting personal con- 
sumption expenditures) actually de- 
clined by over $3 billion and in the 
latest quarter was the smallest, as a 
percentage of disposable income, since 
the first quarter of 1951. The latest 
proportion was only 5.8 per cent, 
against an average of more than 7.8 
per cent in 1951-53. 

The latter comparison would ap- 
pear to have several moderately 
alarming implications. For one thing, 
it could indicate that consumers are 
already spending an abnormally large 
proportion of their earnings, and ac- 


cordingly that there is none too great 
a likelihood that consumption will be 
stimulated over coming months by a 
still further drop in their relative 
savings. 


Practical Considerations 


Also, it raises some question as to 
industry’s ability to finance the huge 
capital outlays it plans to make over 
the next few years—since investment 
cannot, for very long, exceed savings 
—and these expenditures are necessary 
not only to raise the nation’s standard 
of living over the next decade or so 
but also to maintain a more or less 
continuous pitch of prosperity during 
this period. As a corollary of special 
interest to investors, it is not reassur- 
ing to contemplate the possibility that 
industry may be forced to reduce the 
proportion of earnings paid out in 
dividends ; this would be necessary if 
adequate external sources of funds 
are not available to finance its planned 
outlays. 

These fears may not be entirely 
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groundless, but for a number of rea- 
sons they appear to be exaggerated. 
In the first place, the latest ratio of 
personal savings to disposable income 
is not abnormally low, except in rela- 
tion to certain periods which do not 
form a suitable base for comparison. 
Curtailment of civilian output during 
1951-53 was nowhere near as sharp 
as that witnessed in 1942-45, but it 
existed to a sufficiently great extent 
to indicate that this was not a “nor- 


mal” period. In fact, there are very 
few such periods in the years since 
1929 for which the national income 
series have been published. The only 
years not afflicted with depression or 
recession, deferred demand for dur- 
able goods or either the threat or the 
actuality of war and material short- 
ages appear to be 1929, 1936, 1937 
and 1940, in all of which the ratio of 
personal saving to disposable income 
ranged between 5 and 5% per cent. 
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our Christmas lists, no one 


in the year ahead. Nonethe- 
less, faith in the integrity of 
our country prompts us to 
believe it will continue to 
choose forthright and crea- 


tive leadership. In this spirit, 


Season's Greetings 


HOUGH the national well- 
being may be high on all 


can promise that our pros- 


perity will surge still higher 





we extend to you our best wishes for a joyous 


Christmas and a gratifying New Year. 
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Another important consideration is 
the fact that the concepts employed in 
developing the national income ac- 
counts are not always identical with 
those invoived in the uses for which 
some of these statistical series are em- 
ployed. Neither “disposable income” 
nor “personal consumption expendi- 
tures” can be considered exact meas- 
ures of the items which the layman 
would suppose them to mean. The 
former, for instance, includes net ren- 
tal value of owner-occupied homes 
($5.75 billion last year), employer 
contributions to pension and welfare 
funds ($5.1 billion) and imputed in- 
terest ($6.4 billion), none of them 
available in spendable cash. 


Terminology Defined 


It also includes the income of part- 
nerships and sole _proprietorships, 
only part of which can be withdrawn 
for spending or investment. Personal 
consumption expenditures, as noted 
above, do not include payments on 
homes, nor do they include the major 
portion of sums paid by individuals 
as life insurance premiums. On the 
other hand, they do include the gross 
rental value of owner-occupied 
homes, which exceeds net rental 
value by the sum of property taxes, 
mortgage interest, maintenance costs 
and similar charges—including depre- 
ciation, which is not a cash item. The 
national income accounts deal solely 
with current production; thus, they 
exclude transactions in existing assets 
such as used cars and older houses. 
There are other conceptual quirks 
also; while they do not render the in- 
come-savings relationship a mere ab- 
straction, they indicate the necessity 
of caution in interpreting it. 

The Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute has recently issued a 
study of probable capital needs by 
business over the next decade, to- 
gether with the probable availability 
of internal funds with which to fi- 
nance them. Barring a major depres- 
sion or a severe inflation, this study 
finds that depreciation charges and 
retained earnings should amount to 
90-95 per cent of capital outlays; de- 
preciation alone—obviously the more 
predictable element—should furnish 
some 65 per cent. There should be 
little difficulty in raising the missing 
5-10 per cent, plus the funds needed 
for expansion of working capital. 
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New-Order Flood 


For Freight Car Makers 


While order backlogs are rapidly rising, growing 


problem of steel shortages keeps much plant space idle 


so that deliveries seem bound to continue at a low rate 


business which frequently spells 
{ \ frustration is freight car build- 
ing, usually a feast or famine situation 
in one respect or another. 

The builders currently have no 
complaint concerning orders, which 
are pouring in at a great rate—their 
principal gripe at the moment is lack 
of steel. They can hardly be blamed 
for complaining. Plants which should 
be operating at 100 per cent of capac- 
ity are down to only 50 or 60 per 
cent of their potential rate. 

The current November 1 backlog 
of orders was 61,954 cars, highest 
since June 1952 and comparing with 
only 12,853 on order a year earlier. 
This figure includes the total for con- 
tract builders and railroad shops but 
the private builders alone had close 
to 40,000 on order against 6,708 
on November 1, 1954. This does 
not mean, however, that big makers 
like ACF Industries and Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing don’t 
have a hand in the work done in rail- 
road shops. They supply freight car 
sides and other parts, with the rail- 
road shops in the main doing assembly 
and repair jobs. 

Back in April and May when the 
car builders were receiving only a 





ACF Industries 
Earned 
Revenues Per {fDivi- 

*Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1945.. $199.8 $5.94 $3.00 6934—39 
1946.. 118.1 458 3.00 723%4—42 
1947.. 132.8 434 3.00 547%—36 
1948.. 131.4 2.87 3.00 48%—28% 
1949.. 219.6 4.01 3.00 33%—21% 
1950.. 147.5 D2.19 None 35 —22 
1951.. 119.7 089 2.00  3934—29% 
1952.. 1740 7.14 s1.50 427%—31 
1953.. 257.2 9.18 s5.00 4934—30%4 
1954.. 245.1 793 4.75 50%—32 
1955.. 1908 662 3.75 a71 —46% 
Six months ended October 31: 

Re; ee be Haba en owes 
eee. ees ee a Sk ae 


*Years ended April 30. Calendar years. 
a—Through December 14. s—Plus stock. D— 
Deficit. Note: Earnings adjusted for 10 per cent 
stock dividends. 
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Freight Car Buying 


Ordered Delivered 
October 1954.... 2,704 1,817 
October 1955... .12,843 3,772 
10 mos. 1954..... 15,738 32,158 
10 mos. 1955..... 76,341 30,430 





Source: 
tute. 


American Railway Car Insti- 











trickle of orders, steel men were 
anxious to sell them plate steel and 
some was bought on speculation. By 
August, however, says ACF Presi- 
dent Samuel M. Felton, “we weren’t 
getting as much as we wanted and in 
September they started cutting us 
back.” The steel shortage leaves only 
three of American Car & Foundry’s 
five production lines in operation, 
while Pullman-Standérd is running at 
only about 50 per cent of capacity. 


More Cars on Way 


The freight car shortage was one 
of the principal topics of discussion at 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ annual meeting in Chicago on 
November 18. In addition to the 
62,000 cars on order at November 1, 
it was agreed to purchase some 80,000 
more to bring the total to around 
145,000, costing $1% billion. Good 
intentions, however, may be nullified 
by lack of steel. Freight car retire- 
ments alone run between 5,000 and 
6,000 a month, and at the present 
monthly rate of delivery (less than 
4,000 cars) the builders would never 
catch up. 

Freight cars owned by U‘S. rail- 
roads steadily declined in each year 
from 1925 through 1939, and has 
fluctuated since, but the trend of the 
last two years has been downward. 
Cars now are much larger than in 
the old days and they chalk up many 
more ton-miles per day and carry 
bigger loads, but by the same token 
they are heavier and require more 
steel. 


The last peak in the car builders’ 
order backlog was in 1951 when un- 
filled orders on May 1 totaled 158,619 
for both contract and company shops. 
It took nearly three years to work 
them down to approximately 30,000 
cars as of January 1, 1954, and with 
incoming orders continuing to taper 
off, the industry entered into one of 
its periods of famine. 


Company Diversification 


Like other rail equipment makers, 
the leading freight car builders have 
reduced their dependence on railway 
orders by branching out into other 
fields. ACF Industries, formerly 
American Car & Foundry, is the 
largest U.S. carburetor manufacturer, 
it produces a growing line of elec- 
tronics equipment, parts for atomic 
energy work, valves for pipelines and 
oil and gas wells, and aircraft parts. 
Its Shippers Car Line subsidiary 
owns one of the three largest fleets of 
railroad tank cars, and also leases 
other railroad cars. 

Pullman Inc., of which Pullman- 
Standard is a subsidiary, is benefiting 
from increased business for its large 
M. W. Kellogg subsidiary (petroleum 
and chemical processing equipment) 
and for Trailmobile, the nation’s sec- 
ond largest producer of truck trailers. 
Current backlogs of all three divi- 
sions indicate that next year’s busi- 
ness will be ahead of 1955. Pullman 
constitutes the better equity of the 
two leading freight car builders and 
offers the generous yield of 5.9 per 
cent based on its current $4.00 divi- 
dend. Although ACF’s results may 
be expected to show further improve- 
ment over the longer term, the stock 
is still too speculative for the average 
investor. 





Pullman, Ine. 


Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1945.. $194.5 $1.40 $3.00 65%—47%4 
1946.. 125.5 0.83 3.00 69%—47% 
1947.. 1975 2.38 3.00 61%—51% 
1948.. 286.0 3.18 2.00 53 —32% 
1949.. 2346 2.42 200 37 —30% 
1950.. 175.9 450 400 48%—31% 
1951.. 2527 469 3.00 48%—41% 
1952.. 330.4 4.51 300 434%—39% 
1953.. 4042 5.002 3.00 435%4—35% 
1954.. 391.0 6.05 400  66%—40% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1954.. $300.9 $5.12 
1955.. 236.7 2.88 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1867. 
a—Through December 14. 
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Squeeze Is On for 


Newsprint Makers 


Another price boost by the industry will further 
bolster an already favorable profit picture. While 


new capacity is planned, tight supply will continue 


"Megson speaking, the United 
States is capable of producing 
its own paper needs. The one notable 
exception is newsprint, which has 
been called the “ugly duckling” of the 
paper industry reflecting its mer- 
curial past and the fact that—even at 
today’s $130 a ton price—it still com- 
mands a lower price than other types 
of paper including kraft ($160 a ton) 
or publication printing papers (over 
$200). 

Some 80 per cent of the U. S. sup- 
ply of newsprint is imported from 
Canada, the world leader in newsprint 
production. Canada has all of the 
required natural resources: wood, 
power, and water. But it did not 
always hold such a large share of the 
market. Back in 1929, U. S. mills 
supplied 36 per cent of this country’s 
newsprint requirements ; by 1954, the 
proportion was below 19 per cent. 

After the removal of duties on 
Canadian newsprint in 1913, a mad 
scramble for suitable timber limits 
and power sites took place in the 
Dominion. Mills sprang up in the 
wilderness—particularly in Quebec 
and Ontario. American mills could 
not compete with lower-cost Canadian 


Leading U. S. and Canadian Newsprint Companies 


1 
Years Seles 
m———_DOMESTIC——_, Ended (Mills. ) 
Crown-Zellerbach ........ April 30 $306.3 
Great Northern Paper...... Dec. 31 44.9 
International Paper ....... Dec. 31 683.0 
Kimberly-Clark .......... April 30 176.6 
Minn. & Ontario........... Dec. 31 70.0 
St. Croix Paper............ Dec. 31 11.0 
Southland Paper Mills..... Dec. 31 20.5 













m———* CANADIAN———_,, 


Abitibi Power & Paper..... Dec. 31 114.0 
Consol. Paper Corp. Ltd... . Dec. 31 98.2 
Fraser Cos. Ltd. .......... Dec. 31 50.3 
Powell River Co. Ltd....... Dec. 31 N.R. 
Price Bros: & Co..........5. Dec. 31 N.R. 
St. Lawrence Corp. ....... Dec. 31 N.R. 





h—Canadian Stock Exchange. 
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Int’l Paper 


Increase 
Over 
1945 


200% 


135 
193 
210 
187 
222 


270 
169 


.. Figures are in Canadian funds; dividends are supject to 15% 
bid price. c—Six months ended June 30 vs. $1.53 in same 1954 


competition and 
profitable paper products. 
standing example is Kimberly-Clark 
which once was strictly a newsprint 
producer but today is diversified in 
graphic arts papers, packaging mate- 
rials, and sanitary papers. 

In the Great Depression of the 
thirties, many major newsprint mills 
went bankrupt and those that sur- 
vived barely managed to keep their 
heads above water. 
tonnage was the order of the day, and 


1953 


$2.35 


4.63 
6.44 
2.29 


4.42 


2.26 
7.20 


2.27 
2.14 
1.31 
2.32 
2.68 
4.74 


turned 


A struggle for 


Earned 


Per Shar 
1954 


$2.32 
3.97 
7.05 
2.32 
4.72 
3.12 
8.68 


2.49 
2.31 
2.16 
2.68 
3.59 
4.04 





to more 
An out- 


1955 
$2.84 
e5.00 
e7.25 

2.84 
e5.50 
c1.71 
£4.41 


e3.00 
£1.32 
£1.07 
£1.39 


g4.19 


No. of 


a Dividends, 
Shares Paid 1954 Current Recent 
Since Total Rate Price Yield 
11,057 1937 $1.30 $2.00 56 3.6% 
1,008 1910 3.00 3.00 92 as 
10,895 1946 s3.00 s3.00 112 de 
7,668 1935 1.35 $1.80 46 3.9 
1,287 1947 2.00 2.80 i70 4.0 
566 1920 lz. he. eee 3.9 
449 1951 3.00 2.00 b90 2.2 


4,163 1949 


between 1930 and 1945 U. S. pub- 
lishers could buy all the Canadian 
newsprint they wanted at less than 
$60 a ton. Today, the situation is 
vastly different. A chronic shortage 
of newsprint has prevailed since the 
end of World War II, not only in 
this country but abroad. As a result, 
prices have risen substantially and the 
latest increase, announced only last 
month, will lift newsprint $4 to $5 a 
ton to a general New York delivered 
price of $130. Spot market prices 
are substantially higher. 


Cutbacks Planned 


Testifying to the tight supply of the 
commodity, the largest North Ameri- 
can newsprint producer, Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Company (a sub- 
sidiary of International Paper) has 
informed its U. S. customers that it 
will have to cut deliveries by 7% per 
cent beginning in January. Other 
companies are also running behind on 
deliveries and planning cutbacks in 
shipments. And there is little indica- 
tion of any near-term improvement in 
the newsprint squeeze. U. S. per 
capita consumption has jumped from 
62 pounds in 1929 to 76 pounds in 
1954 and this country’s use, which 
has nearly doubled since 1945, is up 
about eight per cent so far this year 
over 1954. Meanwhile, demand 
abroad is high and the end of news- 
print rationing next March in Great 
Britain (where newspapers are still 
skimpy compared with America’s 
bulky papers) will undoubtedly act as 
an additional stimulant to demand. 

Despite the favorable supply-de- 
mand picture in newsprint, there has 




















1.20 1.50 b35 4.3 
5,132 1946 112% 1.25 h35 3.6 
2,226 1944 1.00 1.30 m33 3.9 
4,200 1938 1.60 1.80 m56 3.2 
2,191 1944 2.00 2.00 m55 3.6 
1,103 1951 2.00 2.00 a85 2.3 


s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 


Canadian withholding tax. a—American Stock Exchange. b—Approximate over-the-counter 
! i period. e—Estimated for full year. f—Six months. ended June 30. 
i—2-for-1 split pending. m—Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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g—Nine months. 








been a general lack of interest—up to 
now—on the part of domestic paper 
companies to en‘er the field. One 
exception has been Coosa River News- 
print Company, 39 per cent owned by 
Kimberly-Clark, which operates a 
completely integrated mill at Coosa 
River, Ala. The plant’s output is 
sold to 123 newspapers of which near- 
ly all are stockholders in the com- 
pany. (Kimberly also holds a 50 per 
cent interest in Spruce Falls Power 
& Paper, operator of a mill at Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., which supplies most of 
the requirements of The New York 
Times, a minority stockholder in 


firm to study possible expansion into 
newsprint production at an undis- 
closed location in the South. 


Investment Potential 


Since the dismal days of the ’thir- 
ties, shares of the leading newsprint 
makers have improved considerably 
in stature. International Paper, 
Crown Zellerbach, and Kimberly- 
Clark, for example, are now rated as 
good quality growth situations. Great 


Northern Paper, this country’s larg- 
est newsprint producer, is similarly 
well regarded though it lacks the 
diversification of the three previously 
mentioned. By and large, the leading 
domestic companies are suitable for 
the businessman-investor while the 
Canadian producers, though possess- 
ing less attraction for American in- 
vestors than the domestic newsprint 
makers, share in the favorable indus- 
try outlook. 
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Ae newsprint maker in Europe and sup- below purchase prices and these may be sold to establish 
cr : 
plier of some 60 per cent of the news- . 
her fl cint market in Great Britain. And *®% losses. Here are a number of attractive replacements 
re Southland Paper Mills of Lufkin, 
™ Tex., a closely-held situation which or two reasons, this is the time to The twelve common stocks listed in 
bis increased its dollar volume from $6 determine whether to dispose of the accompanying table are reason- 
" million in 1945 to better than $20 securities that have declined substan- ably priced in relation to earnings, 
so million in 1954, also is expanding. A tially below their purchase prices. while yields on indicated dividend 
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fe its yearly production from 165,000 tax purposes. If the security has been Seven of the twelve companies 
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, | Canadian output in recent years has satisfactory income with better pros- record is evidence of good manage- 
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a heavy cost of capital investment in a capital loss, it cannot be repur- One railroad of investment grade, 
8°] =the newsprint field. But consider- chased until after 30 days from the two public utilities, and nine indus- 
ably increased output has been at- date of sale. But for a replacement, trials representing as many phases of 
tained by such companies as Abitibi the securities of any other corporation activity offer a wide range of diversi- 
Power & Paper, one of the three big- may be immediately acquired. fication, 
gest newsprint makers, and by 
ried § Powell River Company, Ltd., which 12 Stocks Attractive As Tax Switches 
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7 mill in the world. aes a Meatheo- r-- Dividends Paid-— Recent . 
9 : Company 1953 1954 1954 1955 Since 1954 1955 Price Yield 
0 Newcomers to Field Allis-Chalmers ...... $6.58 $7.20 $5.53 $443 1936 $4.00 $4.00 67 60% 
9 ; . Columbus & So. Ohio 2.15 1.84 al88 a2.30 1926 160 160 32 5.0 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Can A 

Shares (47) are of imvestment 
quality, yielding 4.3% on $2.00 ind1- 
cated dividend. Sales and rentals for 
the first nine months of 1955 in- 
creased 9 per cent over the corres- 
ponding 1954 period to a new peak. 
Profit margins widened and earnings 
amounted to $2.46 per common share 
compared with $2.06.in 1954. In the 
postwar period to January, 1955, 
capital expenditures totaled $290 mil- 
lion. Of this, $90 million was pro- 
vided by debenture and capital financ- 
ing with the remainder from company 
earnings. Capital expenditures for 
1955 will amount to nearly $30 mil- 
lion. 


American Radiator & Stand. San. BB 

Shares of this largest producer of 
heating equipment and sanitary ware 
are of semt-investment quality. At 22, 
the yield is 6.4% on $1.40 dividend. 
Directors of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary and of Mullins 
Manufacturing Corporation have ap- 
proved a merger of the two firms 
(subject to stockholders approval in 
January) on the basis of exchange of 
11/10 shares of American Standard 
for each share of Mullins. The mer- 
ger will give American Standard en- 
try into the production of complete 
kitchen furnishings. 


Bethlehem Steel A 

Now at 166, issue is a stock split 
candidate, but is fairly volatile mar- 
ketwise. (Paid $5.75 in 1954; $7.25 
in 1955.) Operations are expected to 
continue at or near capacity at least 
through the first half of 1956, and 
earnings per share for the full year 
may equal the $18 now indicated for 
1955. Shipbuilding activities consti- 
tute about 10 per cent of total volume. 
The company recently completed a 
27,000-ton tanker at its Quincy, 
Mass., shipyard and has contracts 
8 


that should keep its New York and 


Baltimore yards busy for some time 
ahead. 


Calumet & Hecla Cc 

At 13, stock ts a high risk specula- 
tion despite improvement in com- 
pany’s basic position. (Paid 60c in 
1954; 80c in 1955.) Company has 
gradually changed from a mining 
enterprise to a diversified operation 
with a growing volume of finished 
products. The fabricating division 
now produces the major part of 
profits. It is also diversifying and ex- 
panding through the purchase of 
other companies, with Canada Vul- 
canizer & Equipment and Goodman 
Lumber Company acquired this year. 
The sales breakdown last year was 
$44 million from tubular products, 
$14.4 million from copper and $3 mil- 
lion from chemicals and other items. 


Central & South West Corporation B 

Now at 35, stock has growth po- 
tential, but yield is small. (Paid $1.20 
in 1954; $1.34 in 1955.) Although 
the system’s capacity is scheduled to 
rise to 1.7 million kw. by the 1956 
year-end, reserve generating capacity 
at that time will be only 10 per cent. 
Despite a continuing construction 
program, dividends have been raised 
four times in the past four years, the 
most recent quarterly payment (No- 
vember 30) being 35 cents vs. 33 
cents in the prior period. Earnings 
per share may reach $2.10 this year 
as against $2 on fewer shares in 1954. 
Last summer the weather was not 
particularly favorable for maximum 
electric usage in the service area, but 
industrial sales gained 11.4 per cent 
in the first nine months over the com- 
parable 1954 period. 


Combustion Engineering B 
At 69, stock constitutes a growth 
speculation. (Paid $3 plus 5% stock 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


in 1954; $3 in 1955.) Company esti- 
mates 1955 earnings at $5.30 per 
share vs. $6.34 in 1954, but expects 
an increase in 1956 billings of 30 per 
cent over this year. Plant expansion 
and modernization since 1950 have 
cost more than $25 million, exclusive 
of outlays for nuclear power projects. 
Company is involved in reactor work 
for each of the atomic submarines 
thus far announced, except the Nau- 
tilus, plus a large ship unit and two 
utility installations. 


Daystrom, Inc. C+ 

Now at 26, stock is @ growth specu- 
lation but year-to-year results will 
vary widely despite diversification. 
(Paid $1 in 1954; $1.35 im 1955.) 
Company has sold, retroactive to last 
August 1, its American Type Foun- 
ders subsidiary for $9 million. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for debt reduction 
and for expansion and development 
of its electronics business. Manage- 
ment has bought back at $26.25 a 
share, 61,395 of the 100,000 shares 
it had deposited in a voting trust as 
part payment for 160,000 shares of 
Weston Electrical Instrument. It also 
purchased 20,000 additional shares 
on the open-market during October 
and November of this year. These 
transactions reduced the outstanding 
common from 973,182 to 891,787 
shares. 


Emerson Electric C+ 

Now at 27, stock is a cyclical issue. 
(Has paid $1.40 annually since 
1951.) For the fiscal year ended 
September 30, earnings were $2.33 
per share vs. $1.90 in the prior pe- 
riod, an increase of 23 per cent de- 
spite a 10 per cent smaller Sales vol- 
ume due to strikes. Improvement in 
profit margins is laid to a continuing 
program of product redesign and a 
closer control of general operating ex- 
penses. Defense shipments (account- 
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ing for 25 per cent of sales) are ex- 
pected to increase as much as 50 per 
cent during 1956 principally in the 
fields of electronics and avionics. Of 
the present order backlog which totals 
$29 million, 55 per cent is in these 
two categories. 


Koppers Company B 

Increasing emphasis upon chemical 
activities enhance longer term growth 
prospects. Recent price 57. (Pays 
$2.50 annually.) Kopper and Brea 
Chemicals, Inc., a subsidiary of Un- 
ion Oil, jointly plan a Pacific Coast 
plant with an annual capacity of 50 
million pounds of rigid type polyethe- 
lene. Koppers recently acquired 80 
per cent of the common stock of 
Durethene Corporation, major pro- 
ducer of polyethylene film, and in ad- 
dition a new polyethylene producing 
plant was recently put on stream at 
Port Arthur, Texas. Capital expendi- 
tures for 1955 will probably approxi- 
mate $25 million and the company 
expects to spend about the same 
amount annually for the next four 
years. Outside financing of between 
$40-$50 million will undoubtedly be 
necessary and will probably be ac- 
complished through common_ stock 
financing. 


Middle South Utilities B 
Now at 31, stock constitutes a busi- 
nessman’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$1.42 in 1954; $1.50 this year.) As 
the final consequence of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s cancellation 
iast July of the contract of Missis- 
sippi Valley Generating Company 
(jointly owned by Middle South and 
Southern Company) for construction 
of a generating plant to supply power 
for the Commission’s atomic instal- 
lation at Paducah, Ky., Mississippi 
Valley has filed suit against the U. S. 
Government to recover $3.5 million 
damages resulting from expenses in- 
curred in preparing the project. But, 
whatever the result, it will not affect 
the earnings potential of Middle 
South since a sustained upward trend 
in all major customer categories is 
indicated for some time ahead. 


Pennroad Corporation ° 

At 15, shares sell at a discount from 
net asset value. (Paid $1 in 1954; 
$2 im 1955 including a $1 special 
in lieu of 1956 dividends.) Backlog 


*Investment trusts not rated. 
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of unrealized security losses is about 
exhausted, making future dividends 
taxable, and while no further cash 
distributions are expected before 
early 1957, stock dividends appear 
possible. The company intends to ap- 
ply to become a regulated investment 
company thereby avoiding corporate 
taxes on earnings. Net asset value is 
currently estimated at $18.80 per 
share. 


Philadelphia & Reading Corp. Cc 

Now at 16, stock is an uncertain 
speculation based on the success of 
diversification - through - acquisitions 
program. (No dividends paid since 
July 1, 1953.) A stockholders’ meet- 
ing will be held December 22 to rati- 
fy the purchase of Union Underwear 
Company, Taylor Manufacturing 
Company, Lehigh Underwear Mill, 
Martin Manufacturing Mills, and Joy 
Products Corporation. All these con- 
cerns manufacture men’s and boys’ 
underwear sold under the trademark 
Fruit of the Loom. Purchase price 
is $4.6 million cash, a promissory 
note for $9 million, and 50,000 of 
company’s common shares valued at 


$843,750. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass rN 

Shares (81) are of investment 
grade and have growth prospects. 
(Paid $2.25 in 1954; $2.50 plus 5% 
stock in 1955.) Sales for the first nine 
months were 38.7 per cent over the 
1954 period, reflecting increased de- 
mand for all products. Profit margins 
widened and earnings rose 65 per 
cent to a new high of $4.87 per share. 
Peak earnings of over $6 per share 
are estimated for the full year. Ex- 
pansion of chemicals and fiber glass 
products are favorable longer term 
sales and earnings factors. The huge 
home maintenance market should af- 
ford some stability to the paint and 
brush division (25 per cent of total 
sales), whereas diversification has 
lowered former dependence upon a 
few industries. 


Seaboard Finance B 

Shares are of semi-investment 
quality, and have growth prospects. 
At 37, the yield is 4.9% on $1.80 
dividend. Operations for the fiscal 
year ended September 30 were the 
best in the company’s history, with 
receivables written and sales con- 
tracts purchased up 42 per cent. Re- 


ceivables outstanding at the year-end 
aggregating $170.4 million were up 
29 per cent. Expenses involved in 
branch openings and increased oper- 
ating expenses, however, limited the 
gain in net income to 14 per cent. 
With larger average number of com- 
mon shares outstanding, reflecting 
conversion of preferred stock into 
common, earnings increased by 10 
per cent to $2.33 per share vs. $2.12 
in 1954. Common stock equity, mean- 
while was increased more than eight 
per cent. Shareholders will vote Jan- 
uary 28 on a proposed 2-for-1 split 
of the common stock. 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Shares of this largest retail mer- 
chandiser are of investment quality 
with growth prospects. Recent price 
37. (Paid $1.02 in 1954; $1.00 and 
1% in stock pd. or decl. this year.) 
The company continues to outper- 
form its mail order competitors, and 
sales for the first ten months of the 
fiscal year to end January 31 rose 12 
per cent over the year-earlier period 
to a new peak. Full year earnings 
are expected to at least approximate 
$2.25 per share against $1.92 a year 
ago (all figures adjusted to reflect 
3-for-1 stock split and one per cent 
stock dividend in December 1955). 
Retail store expansion will continue 
with outlays budgeted at $56 million 
for 1956, up from $42 million in 
1955. 


Washington Water Power B 

At 38, stock yields 4.7% on indi- 
cated annual rate of $1.80, and pay- 
ments will be 75% to 85% tax-free 
for several years at least. (Paid 
$1.621%4 in 1954; $1.72¥4 this year.) 
Company was forced to sell its prop- 
erties in and around Chelan and 
Douglas Counties to the Chelan Pub- 
lic Utility District for $20 million but 
used the proceeds to reduce long-term 
debt and the common stock now rep- 
resents 47.4 per cent of capitaliza- 
tion. However, in the first public elec- 
tion on the issue of public vs. private 
power in this area, Stevens County 
recently voted to sell to this com- 
pany the PUD electric properties for 
$2.9 million. Population and indus- 
trial growth in the region is continu- 
ing. Washington’s 1955 earnings are 
expected to reach $2.10 per share 
as compared with $1.90 reported 
in 1954. 
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Air Conditioning No Bonanza 


Figures for 1955 selling season reveal sales and earnings 


declines for most makers. 


Industry competition is ex- 


tremely strong, with too many companies entering the field 


he air conditioning industry has 

nothing to shout about concern- 
ing its financial results for 1955. Tak- 
ing one branch of the business alone, 
output of room air conditioners has 
set a new record, yet the makers gen- 
erally show poorer sales and earnings 
than in 1954. 

On a unit volume basis, business 
did exceed expectations, reversing the 
performance of the previous year 
when output of less than a million 
units compared with early estimates 
of 1.2 to 3.0 million for 1954. Proba- 
bly 1.4 million units is a satisfactory 
estimate of 1955 output in contrast to 
the 1.1 million forecast early in the 
year. Because of over-production dur- 
ing 1954 and excessive supplies at 
the end of the selling season, the 
room unit business looked forward to 
1955 with misgivings. 

The difficulty this year arose not 
only from top-heavy inventories car- 
ried over from the 1954 season, but 
increasing competition among alto- 
gether too many companies in the air 
conditioning field which led to wide- 
spread price-cutting. Industry people 
are frank to admit that the present 
state of the business is reminiscent of 
radio manufacturing during the mid- 
1920s, and of the chaotic conditions 
in the automobile field in earlier 
years. Several important concerns al- 
ready have bowed out although others 
continue to crop up to try fof a share 
of an admittedly large potential. 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, for ex- 
ample, has been merged with Carrier 
Corporation, International Harvester 











se 


Carrier Corp. 


is quitting the home appliance busi- 
ness at the end of this year while the 
new Whirlpool-Seeger combination 
will produce air conditioners to be 
marketed under the RCA-Whirlpool 
label beginning next July 1. (This re- 
places RCA’s present Fedders-Quig- 
an contract. ) 

More mergers and new combina- 
tions of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors may follow. 

Among the most strongly en- 
trenched companies supplying room 
air conditioners and multiple units are 
Carrier, Trane, Worthington and 
York, while others in the field con- 
stitute an amazing variety of concerns 
with miscellaneous interests. Auto- 
mobile makers in the field are Amer- 
ican Motors, Chrysler and General 
Motors. Radio manufacturers Ad- 
miral and Philco have a hand in the 


Leaders in Air Conditioning 


co Sales in Millions 





business. General Electric and West- 
inghouse Electric are strong compc- 
titors, of course, and Borg-Warner, 
primarily an automobile supplier, also 
does a big air-conditioning business 
through its Norge subsidiary. Frick 
Company and Tecumseh Products are 
sound companies with an important 
stake in air conditioning and cooling 
devices. American Radiator, Avco 
Manufacturing, Cory, Glen Alden 
Coal and Gibson Refrigerator are al- 
so represented. Independent, private- 
ly-owned companies are numerous in 
local areas. 

One recent trend among individual 
companies is the broadening of house- 
hold equipment lines into such things 
as stoves, refrigerators, washing 
machines and dryers and related 
products. The reasoning is that if a 
householder can be sold one brand 
of goods, he will assemble a kitchen 
and cellar-full of the same kind. Inter- 
national Harvester’s example may be 
followed by others but on the other 
hand most companies in the air con- 
ditioning business, even those with 
limited lines, are not for sale at the 
present time, and it will take a fur- 
ther shake-out to loosen their hold on 
the business. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the next five or ten years 
will see numerous new alignments. 

It is currently estimated that next 
year’s output of room air condition- 
ers will be about 1.5 million units, 
only about 13 per cent over 1955. But 
like raising wheat and corn, the air 
conditioning business is largely de- 
pendent on the weather which can 
blow either hot or cold and thus early 
predictions mean little. 

A stabilizing factor for companies 
supplying complete air-conditioning 
lines is their sale of central home 
equipment, which cools the whole 
house, cooling systems for commer- 
cial buildings, institutional structures 
and for a variety of industries includ- 
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Earned per Share ————,. 


Years e—Annual—~ -—9 Months—, c—Annva c—9 Monthsx—~ *Divi- Recent 

Company Ended: 1953 1954 1954 1955 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
Buffalo Forge pa eeevnieeeenedeaiee Nov. 30 $28.6 $25.6 $19.2 $184 $284 $282 $1.84 $148 $200 27 7.4% 
Carrier Corporation Lene veeeeee Oct. 31 164.4 151.4 oe e620 4.19 4.69 ia. Ze ane 6° (oS... 42 
WOR OTOA PUMA onc ccc ccccncce Aug. 31 54.8 46.6 ans. oe 1.20 0.61 - Soe. Ce 28 
ee cat oi un Va oto a aa Oct. 31 147.6 87.8 78.4 45.3 D1.24 D4.74 D310 D181 None 6 sa 
Trane Company. sieneibbiai wed akin Dec. 31 45.5 50.2 36.9 35.7 1.79 2.84 : 1.28 1.00 48 2.1 
U. S. Air Conditioning.......... Oct. 31 7.4 8.1 b4.5 b3.0 0.09 D0.57 bDO.09 bDO.21 None 2 ai 
Worthington Corp. aay rere Dec. 31 1444 1383 N.R.  »b69.4 5.18 5.10 4.04 3.97 a. 47 $2 
York Corporation ..............; Sept: 30 82.7 93.3 se. OR 2.46 2.12 al.72 120 23 4.3 

“Paid in 1955 or indicated annual rate. a—Fiscal year. b—Six months. D—Deficit. E—Estimated for year. N.R.—Not reported. 
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ing chemical, paper-making, textiles, 
food products, pharmaceuticals and 
drugs. Air conditioning has also be- 
come increasingly important to in- 
dustries whose processes call for close 
control of temperature and humidity. 

The speculative character of most 
of the shares in this group is reflected 
in the generally poor earnings per- 


formance of the air-conditioning lead- 
ers in a year when companies in other 
durable goods fields have substan- 
tially improved their financial results. 
Among the better situated issues 
however, are Buffalo Forge, Carrier, 
Trane, Worthington and York, which 
fall into the businessman’s risk cate- 
gory. THE END 


Cincinnati Gas—A Growth Utility 


Company should experience considerable expansion in both 


Selectric and gas divisions in the years ahead. Dividend 


record is one -of the longest in the public utility field 


U incinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
4 pany possesses virtually all of 
the attributes that investors ordinarily 
look for in a high-grade operating 
utility. The company serves a terri- 
tory that is both economically impor- 
tant and at the same time continuing 
to grow at a faster rate than the na- 
tion as a whole. It has a capable man- 
agement that is both civic and public 
relations minded. And its record for 
continuous dividends, unbroken since 
1853, is one of the three longest in 
the utility field. 


Beat or Join Them 


Cincinnati Gas was originally or- 
ganized in 1837 as The Cincinnati 
Gas Light and Coke Company. When 
the electric light was introduced in its 
service area, the management of the 
gas company was at first inclined to 
oppose the new development but later 
adopted the theme: “If you can’t beat 
them, join them.” As a result, several 
competing electric companies were 
absorbed and by 1901 all of the gas 
and electric business in Cincinnati 
was united and the company’s present 
corporate title was adopted. 

Today, Cincinnati G. & E. supplies 
electricity and natural gas to a popu- 
lation of over 1.1 million in Cincinnati 
(Ohio’s second largest city), Middle- 
town, Norwood and other Ohio com- 
munities. Relatively small sections of 
Kentucky and Indiana are also served 
with electricity. Approximately two- 
thirds of system revenue is derived 
from electric service and practically 
all of the remainder from natural gas. 
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The company has made some inter- 
esting projections of its electric sales 
in the years immediately ahead. 
Based on normal growth in popula- 
tio, an increase in family formations, 
greater use of appliances and other 
factors, an average annual increase of 
9.3 per cent in residential electric 
sales is estimated for the 1955-1960 
period compared with an actual figure 
of 10.4 per cent experienced in the 
postwar decade. Similarly, with more 
buildings using air conditioning, shop- 
ping centers under development, and 
demand from such users as Ford, 
Armco Steel and the Atomic Energy 
Commission expected to rise substan- 
tially, a seven per cent average annua! 
growth in commercial and industrial 
sales is looked for during 1955-1960 
vs. an actual ten-year growth rate of 
7.9 per cent. In other words, the rate 
of growth in the foreseeable future is 
likely to show only a slight decline 
from that which has taken place over 





Cincinnati G. & E. 


Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 


$41.3 $1.36 
48.3 1.53 
54.8 1.60 
58.9 1.73 
68.5 1.50 
774 146 
82.7 1.40 
1953.. 887 1.56 
1954.. 949 1.71 s1.00 25 —20% 
1955..a104.8 a1.79 b1.15 b291%4—23% 
*Divide1.ds paid in each year since 1853. a— 


12 months ended September 30. b—Through 
December 14. s—Plus stock. 


Oper. 
*Divi- 
dends 
$0.56 
0.70 
0.70 


Year 

1946. . 
1947.. 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951.. 
1952.. 


Price Range 
144%—10% 
14%—11% 
14%—11% 
0.70 163%%—13% 
0.85 174%—13% 
0.97% 20 —15% 
s1.00 207%—18% 
1.00 22%—17% 


the past ten years and, if company 
studies are borne out, the system’s 
customers will be using over 50 per 
cent more electricity by 1960 than 
they used during 1954. 

Cincinnati Gas and its subsidiary 
Union Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany also constitute one of the coun- 
try’s major natural gas distributing 
systems. Growth in this division 
seems certain since around 10,000 
new homes are built yearly in the ser- 
vice area and the cost of gas compares 
favorably with prevailing levels for 
competing fuels. Between 55 and 60 
per cent of the company’s customers 
already use gas for house-heating and, 
since there are no existing restrictions 
on the sale of house-heating gas, this 
proportion will undoubtedly increase. 
Studies made by the company indi- 
cate that its gas customers will in- 
crease at the rate of over two per cent 
a year and their 1960 consumption 
will up over 43 per cent from the 
1954 level. 

To meet increasing demand on its 
facilities, Cincinnati Gas expects to 
spend about $24.6 million in 1956 and 
$38.2 million in 1957 to construct 
additional plant. It may be possible 
to finance this program without the 
issuance of additional common stock, 
though any final decision in this re- 
gard will be made in the light of mar- 
ket conditions. A high degree of 
efficiency has been attained by the 
system’s generating units (notably the 
Walter C. Beckjord Station—named 
after the company’s president) per- 
mitting a significant decrease in the 
cost of producing electricity. 


Well Protected 


One of the most important factors 
bearing on Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric’s earnings situation is the excel- 
lent degree of protection from “regu- 
latory lag” afforded by the escalator 
clauses contained in the system’s rate 
structure. Through the operation of 
these clauses, about 80 per cent of 
any increase in gas purchase costs can 
be passed on almost immediately to 
gas customers. In addition, fuel 
clauses in electric rate ordinances and 
contracts apply to about 89 per cent 
of kilowatt hour sales, permitting 
fluctuations in the selling price of 
electricity with changes in the cost of 
fuel burned. Electric escalator clauses 
also permit the company to recoup 
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a significant proportion of any wage 
increases. 

The management of Cincinnati Gas 
has adopted a forward-looking policy 
with respect to improving electric 
wiring in the home. The company’s 
“Wire-on-Time” plan, the first of its 
type to be adopted by any utility to 
overcome the problem of insufficient 
wiring, enables the home owner to 
pay for rewiring on the instalment 
plan by means of a monthly charge 
added to the customer’s electric serv- 
ice bill. 

Cincinnati Gas is one of the 15 elec- 
tric utilities which formed Ohio Val- 
ley Electric Corporation in order to 
supply the biggest single power con- 
tract in history, that of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s gaseous diffu- 
sion plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Fight of OVEC’s 11 generating units 
of 200,000 kilowatts each are now in 


Fair Trade Is 


On the Way Out 











operation and the three remaining 
units will be in service by next 
February. Cincinnati G. & E.’s par- 
ticipation in this project is nine per 
cent. 

Prior to September, 1946, the com- 
pany had been under the control of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
but, as a result of the sale of the lat- 
ter’s entire holdings to the public, 
Cincinnati G. & E. became an inde- 
pendent utility. As the shares ac- 
quired seasoning, they have gained in 
investment stature. Currently, they 
sell around 29 to yield 4.1 per cent 
from the $1.20 annual dividend rate 
established this year. Quoted around 
16 times estimated 1955 earnings of 
$1.80 per share, the stock has attrac- 
tion for the conservative investor 
seeking a “storm shelter” issue which 
also possesses good growth poten- 
tialities. THE END 


Ranks of defectors grows as price-conscious buying 


leads recent champions of price fixing to give up 


fight against free competition. But issue is still lively 


he dictionary defines ‘fair’ as 

being impartial, equitable and 
just; and “trade” to dispose of by 
bargain and sale. But when you put 
the two words together in the peculiar 
semantics of recent American juris- 
prudence you get price fixing. 

Of course, the proponents of so- 
called “fair trade” loudly protest it 
is nothing of the kind. For them it 
is the “only protection a manufac- 
turer has for his brand name prod- 
ucts.”” Because a producer has spent 
time and money in establishing his 
brand, they argue, he should be en- 
titled to enforce a uniform retail price 
in all markets for his branded items. 

Opposing this view are those who 
maintain that in the last analysis open 
markets are in the best interest of 
all. When the retailer sets the price 
in his local market, he is meeting his 
customer’s demands and can then 
achieve the highest possible volume. 
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The issue of retail price mainte- 
nance boils down to a single ques- 
tion: Should competition be only at 
the manufacturers’ level, or should it 
extend to the retail as well? 

Listen to a “fair trader” and he'll 
tell you he’s for competition—among 
producers. But he regards competi- 
tive merchandising among retailers as 
something reprehensible. At this level, 
he says, a manufacturer comes into 
competition with himself. When one 
store has a named item at $1.59 and 
another has the same item at $1.39, 
he claims the manufacturer has been 
dealt a low blow. In the words of 
one advocate, without price mainte- 
nance the American store would de- 
generate into a kind of Oriental 
bazaar. He insinuates this would be 
somehow un-American, ignoring the 
Yankee trader who was respected 
around the world before we became 
fearful of enterprise and sought gov- 








ernment protection for the inefficient. 

“Fair trade” is our only protection 
against “loss leaders.” You will hear 
this claim again, and again, and 
again. A Georgia food chain, the story 
goes, offered a steam iron at less than 
its wholesale cost to anyone who 
bought a nominal amount of gro- 
ceries. Of course, the local appliance 
dealers howled. They’d been hurt and 
were perhaps entitled to howl. But 
apparently none of them thought of 
retaliating by offering a pound of 
coffee to a customer at half price. In- 
stead, they sought to huddle behind 
laws and injunctions. 

The great bug-a-boo of the unbeat- 
able “loss leader” has largely been 
laid to rest. When the U. S. Supreme 
Court temporarily dealt “fair trade” 
a crippling blow in late 1951, two 
New York department stores started 
cutting electrical appliance prices. A 
leading discount house went along, 
with its prices always a cent or two 
lower. The department stores finally 
called a halt. They couldn’t stand the 
pace; and their 1951-52 fiscal year 
figures showed a marked drop in pre- 
tax profit margins. It might be said 
that nothing competes like competi- 
tion, 


An Old Technique 


Opposition to “fair trade” is seen 
as initiated and kept alive by the dis- 
count houses. But price competition 
predates the Federal Miller-Tydings 
Act by far. “You'll find discount 
houses ’way back in our economic 
history,” says Stephen Masters, pres- 
ident of the big New York discount 
chain, Masters Mart. Many of our 
big merchandisers began with push- 
carts, selling housewares and other 
items at prices below the storekeep- 
ers’ tags, he points out. 

If not pressure from discount 
houses, the demands of today’s mar- 
ket are being felt. Manufacturers are 
being made aware of the public’s de- 
sire to receive the benefit of compe- 
tition whenever and wherever it oc- 
curs. Evidence of this is the tremen- 
aous effort involved in attempts to 
enforce “fair trade” laws. Like Pro- 
hibition, “fair trade” has required an 
army of investigators to make sure it 
is being observed; it involves re- 
peated trooping to the courts to make 
it stick. 

Please turn to page 33 
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Business news continues excellent, affording a favorable 


background for year-end markets. But speculative commit- 


ments are no longer adapted to the average person’s needs 


With few important exceptions, measures of 
recent and prospective future business conditions 
continue to make an excellent showing, affording 
a favorable background for year-end markets. 
Industrial production established a further new all- 
time peak during November, after seasonal adjust- 
ment; even the unadjusted figure showed only a 
one-point decline from the October level, and was 
sixteen points above November 1954. At mid- 
month, there appears every reason to anticipate an 
excellent report for December as well. 


Although it has been taken for granted for some 
time that residential building has already passed 
its peak, there were several pleasant surprises in 
this area. The dollar value of residential construc- 
tion during November held at high levels; even 
more important, contracts awarded during the 
month in the residential category were ahead of 
comparable 1954 figures after trailing them during 
September and October. Needless to say, total 
building contracts set a new peak for the month 
by a wide margin, as usual. 


The only major soft spot — and even that is 
questionable—lies in retail automobile sales. Ac- 
tivity on this front failed to show the expected 
brisk advance during the latter part of November. 
This is at least partly explained by the fact that 
a few makes were not yet in adequate supply fol- 
lowing the changeover to 1956 models, and it is 
reported that the December performance, to date, 
has shown improvement. Nevertheless, the year-to- 
year production increase of nearly ten per cent now 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1956 is begin- 
ning to look decidedly optimistic. 


This consideration apparently underlies the 
unexplained decision by GM’s Chevrolet division to 
cut back its December output by some five per 
cent; other producers are reported to be reconsider- 
ing their plans for the coming quarter. Dealer 
stocks already approximate a month’s supply, the 
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highest relative level reached this year. But a cut 
in auto output would be far from a disaster, since 
it would release additional supplies of steel and 
other materials to other consuming industries which 


badly need them. 


A further rise in short term interest rates has 
carried the yield on Treasury bills to 2.591 per 
cent, which once more exceeds the current discount 
rate. The latter has chased bill rates upwards four 
times since April; a fifth advance could hardly be 


_ ignored by the market as have the others. However, 


it is by no means certain that such a move will be 
forthcoming. It would be considered an excep- 
tionally drastic move under the already tight credit 
conditions which will prevail until year-end; there- 
after, seasonal trends will call for reduction in 
business loans and will make a higher rate less 
necessary. 


Despite the feverish pace of recent borrowing, 
Federal Reserve authorities increased the supply 
of credit during the first week of December through 
open market operations, and presumably followed 
a similar course during the latest week. Despite 
their wish to hold credit expansion under control, 
they have always recognized the necessity of mak- 
ing sufficient credit available for legitimate seasonal 
needs, and may be expected to do so in this in- 
stance. 


After the turn of the year, any contra-seasonal 
expansion in loans, or even a _ less-than-seasonal 
decline, could lead to further credit tightening. The 
effect of such a policy is cumulative, sometimes 
explosively so. At present yield levels, the equity 
markets are vulnerable to any further advance in 
interest rates. This consideration alone justifies 
caution among investors; when other factors are 
added in, it becomes clear that speculative activities 
are no longer adapted to the average person’s 
needs. 


Written December 15, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Cheaper by the Week 


Corporate executives last year failed to get sal- 
ary raises proportionate to those they gave their 
hourly workers. Compensation paid to more than 
25.000 high ranking executives in more than 3,000 
American, and Canadian companies during the 
1954-55 fiscal year (the accounting year that ended 
between December 31, 1954 and June 30, 1955) 
increased an average of only 1.8 per cent. This 
percentage refers to total compensation, including 
salaries, bonuses and company contributions to re- 
tirement funds. On the other hand, for a com- 
parable period hourly rates paid to workers in 
manufacturing industries, including only wages 
and not fringe benefits, climbed five per cent. This 
comparison was revealed by a recent American 
Management Association survey. 


New Construction Records 


Although declining seasonally in November, the 
$3.6 billion spent for new construction set a new 
high peak for the month, seven per cent over the 
year-earlier level. A total of $42 billion is estimated 
for all of 1955, about 12 per cent over 1954. While 
outlays for new homes may decline next year, total 
building expenditures should show a further gain, 
possibly approximating $44 billion. Engineering 
construction awards set a November record of 
nearly 1.4 billion, as reported by Engineering 
News-Record, and for the first 49 weeks of this year 
(to December 8) climbed to a record $17.6 billion 
or 30 per cent above the same 1954 period and up 
17 per cent over the previous mark set in 1952. One 
of the largest contracts in recent months, $35.7 mil- 
lion for a portion of West Delaware Tunnel of the 
Delaware Water System, was awarded four firms 


by the New York City Board of Water Supply. 


Easier Mortgage Money 

Looking toward Spring and the seasonal revival 
of home building, the Government has begun to 
ease mortgage money somewhat. Last week the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board issued new “stand 
by” credit rules. Savings and loan associations may 
now increase their borrowings from the bank to 
finance new housing. The new rules will make an 
estimated $1 billion or so of additional money 
available to the associations. Although they are not 
expected to use all of it, its availability will help to 
prevent tight mortgage money from constricting 
home building next year. The bank board con- 
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sidered the move possible because old mortgage 
commitments held by the system have been re- 
duced. Thus new obligations expected in early 1956 
should bring the total savings and loan association 
commitments to about the same level as a_ year 
earlier. 


Paint Sales Up 


The paint industry expects to ring up sales of $1.5 
billion this year, 10.8 per cent over 1954 and slight- 
ly more than three per cent over the previous 
record set in 1953. While peak construction activity 
has provided solid support, the most important 
factor in this year’s increase has been the ability 
of the paint makers to develop new applications for 
their product. Paint volume for home, industrial 
and commercial building, and maintenance in- 
creased seven per cent in the first three quarters of 
1955 over the corresponding months a year earlier. 
In the same period, sales of paint for product 
finishes were up 21.6 per cent. Through research 
developments, paint now renders tools and dies cor- 
rosion-proof; electrical insulating compounds are to 
become weather resistant; and a host of other new 
applications have been evolved. Based on this 
progress the paint makers are confident that a three 
per cent annual growth rate can be maintained. 


Drug Outlook Bright 


Ethical drug sales are now rising from a plateau 
that has persisted since 1951. Volume for 1955 is 
estimated at $1,125 million, a $110 million increase 
over last year, and a 10 per cent sales gain is 
projected for 1956. Biggest boosters to next year’s 
anticipated rise will be the recently introduced 
mental health drugs; polio vaccine; agricultural 
and animal pharmaceuticals; and anti-arthritic 
drugs—prednisone and prednisolone. Demand for 
proprietary drugs appears to be headed for a five 
per cent gain next year over the $565 million 
estimated for 1955, reflecting record consumer in- 
come. 


Peak Auto Goal 


There'll be no slackening of the pace in automo- 
bile output during the first quarter of next year 
if current schedules are realized. Some 2.3 million 
completions are expected, ten per cent over the 
same 1955 period and a new record for any quarter 
in history. This output if realized would also be 
nearly 17 per cent over indicated production for the 
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final 1955 quarter. The industry presently is within 
shooting distance of the long-heralded eight-million 
mark for this year. Output through December 10 
topped 7.5 million cars compared with 5.5 million 
for all 1954, and with three weeks still to go (less 
the Christmas holiday) there is plenty of leeway 
to exceed this highest goal of all time. Truck mak- 
ers meanwhile are headed for a million and a 
quarter completions, 23 per cent ahead of 1954, but 
the so-called independents have failed to widen their 
percentage share of the truck market, again taking 
22 per cent of the total this year. 


Tight Cotton Yarn 


Mill deliveries of all types of cotton yarn are ex- 
tremely tight at present and spinners see no let-up 
in production over the holiday season. Pressure 
from weavers, knitters, carpet makers and wire in- 
sulators for delivery is pushing mills to capacity. 
Usually a significant percentage of deferments of 
yarn on order is requested by customers at this time 
of year; many mills take such deferments into con- 
sideration when taking orders earlier in the year. 
Now, however, with deferments at a minimum, 
spinners are expected to have difficulty in catching 
up on their deliveries well into 1956. 


Aluminum Uses Expanding 


New records are an old story in the primary 
aluminum industry which in October had its great- 
est month following a record third quarter. But 
in classifying end-use shipments, the industry now 
finds that building materials, consumer durable 
goods and transportation equipment took 49 per 
cent of aluminum wrought products shipped during 


the first 1955 half compared with 47 per cent a year 
earlier. ‘A trend to building is significant since 
construction promises to remain at a high level 
while additional applications for aluminum are be- 
ing found. During the first half of 1955, building 
materials took 19 per cent of wrought products 
against 17 per cent in the 1954 period, when it 
trailed transportation equipment. Building is now 
indisputably in the lead in use of the light metal. 


Corporate Briefs 


American Telephone & Telegraph stockholders 
set a new record for “first day” debenture con- 
versions when 40 per cent of the latest issue was 
exchanged for common stock on December 13. 

New York State Power Authority in a com- 
promise settlement has approved a $6.5 million 
program for joint transmission with Niagara 
Mohawk Power and New York State Electric & Gas 
of 140,000 kw of St. Lawrence project power. 

American Stores to: exchange 63,144 common 
shares for Market Basket Corporation of Geneva, 
N. Y.; latter has $31 million annual sales. 

Cudahy Packing sold its “Old Dutch” division 
to Purex Corporation for cash and 130,000 Purex 
common shares paying an estimated $104,000 an- 
nually in dividends. 





Latest Market Statistics i 

* Average *Price-Earnings 
—— Yields - Ratios— ‘ 
Dec. 14 Year Dec. 14 Year 
1955 Ago 1955 Ago 
50 Industries .... 4.06% 4.43% 1257 12.69 
20 Rails ......... 5.10 5.23 8.18 10.19 
20 Utilities ...... 4.65 4.68 1581 15.52 

90 Stocks ........ 4.16 4.49 , wa 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, see also page 36. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 





















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from ( 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 


the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent 
Price 


U.S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 95 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 92 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 214s, 1961... 94 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3\%s, 

ED. sncctnenbeeeueesaenewecasr 


Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 96 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 90 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 92 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 90 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974..... 102 





* Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


Net 
Yield 
2.89% 
3.32 
3.35 
3.83 


3.28 
3.27 
3.18 
3.32 
3.28 
3.91 
3.25 
3.35 


Call 
Price 
Not 
104 
Not 
1005 


105 
100 
103 
10238 
105 
105 
103% 
104.1 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. 


Recent 
Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 145 
Associated Dry Goods 54% cum... 108 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

($50 par) non-cum. .........00. 60 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum...«...... 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 32 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 45 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 101 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Yield 


4.83% 
4.86 


4.17 
4.29 
4.38 
4.44 
4.95 


Call 
Price 
Not 
110 


Not 
106 
(1960) 
50 
105 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


r--Dividends— Recent 


1954 1955 Price 


ow Tee. cs ccccvccevaxd $1.00 *$1.00 57 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... 2.00 2.00 47 
General’ Bands | ojos sos sede sec 23D a10' Si 
Standard Oil of California..... *3.00 *3.00 91 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 3.00 108 
United’ Air Tines:...3c)cessc.. 150 150 40 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 250 2.00 58 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Yield 
18% 
4.3 

$3.7 
3.3 


2.8 
3.8 
3.5 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 








American Tel. & Tel......... $9.00 $9.00 179 50% 
Borden Company .cccccscsces *2.80 280 64 44 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 240 240 47 5.1 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ............ ism Le 2 67 
International Harvester ....... 200 200 37 54 
gt er reer rere 3.00 300 SO 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville........ 5.00 500 88 5.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
May Department Stores....... 180 190 42 753 
Rees WE. ceewainvcdcrece 180 *180 32 5.6 
Norfolk & Western ........... 350 3.75 S7 66 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.20 220 50 44 
PONS BIND onccccascaces 200 200 39 5.1 
Philip Morris, Inc. ........%.. 300 300 46 65 
ee eee 240 240 54 4.4 
Socony Mobil Oil ............ 2a0 230 @ 4! 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 230 52 74.6 
Standard Teamds ......essc0e 215 2.15 40 5.4 
I IE. idk ce adsnnscs 2.25 2.70 56 48 
Walgreen Company .......... 160 185 31 6.0 
West Penn Electric........... 1.15 1.27% 27 +48 











* Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 






Stocks for Income and Appreciation 






These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issue listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- a 
ments in this classification. 



















7-Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 






Mee Bette. ccs deesiicstenwe $3.00 $3.00 60 50% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 5.75 7.25 166 4.4 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 160 180 33 54 
CE, CREE: 5 vas sdeviveas 230 2530 -@ 5&6 
Container Corporation ........ 20 30 Ti 42 
Flintkote Company .......... 3.00 *240 38 6.3 
General Motors .............. 167 2.17 47 46 
Glidden Company ............ 200 2.00 39 5.1 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 7.75 116 6.7 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... *200 200 5 356 
Simmons Company ........... 250 300 48 63 
a | Rees ee ae 260 2.70 57 5.3 
eR ee nencs esas anedes 150 215 59 4.4 
Worthington Corporation ...... 250 2.50 46 5.4 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Crown Fellerbachs Record First Half 


Operations for the first six months of our current fiscal year have 
set all-time records... 


Six Months Ended October 31 
1955 1954 
Galette wi sc ce ss GEO $154,044,000 
NetIncome. .... . . $ 18,727,000 $ 16,135,000 
Per Share of 
Common Stock .... $1.63 $1.42 
Production — Paper 
and Paperboard . . . . 603,669 tons 549,008 tons 


Our Board of Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.45 a share on common stock, payable January 3, 1956, to share- 
holders of record December 13, 1955. The Board intends to continue 
dividends at this new annual rate of $1.80 a share, instead of the 
former $1.60 rate, as long as conditions permit. 

Prospects for the second half are excellent. All our production 
facilities are running full, and orders continue to exceed capacity. 
Prices are firm and inventories of finished products are low. 

For a copy of our semi-annual Report to Shareholders, 
please address Department 5. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH ot san Francico 19 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 18276 








FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
.- » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


GM Hearings 


A curious tug - 0’ - war 
came to light at the recent Senate 
subcommittee hearings on General 
Motors. To a casual observer it might 
appear that those who sell cars and 
those who make them are at cross 
purposes. 

Complaints were heard from deal- 
ers: they weren't lamenting a lack 
of merchandise, or bemoaning deficits. 
Instead their plaint was an odd mix- 
ture of “too much” merchandise, and 
an annual fear of losing their profit- 
able opportunities. 

As for too much merchandise and 
the hint of overproduction, it was 
pointed out that today’s buyers’ mar- 
ket naturally requires vigorous sales 
efforts by dealers. Some of those who 
enjoyed handsome profits during the 
lush postwar period may have for- 
gotten how to sell. It’s hardly reason- 
able, then, for them to cry on Con- 
gressional shoulders over the loss of 
their sellers’ market. 

As for the neurosis born of annual 
insecurity, GM President Harlow H. 
Curtice has now lengthened franchise 
contracts from one to five years. This 
action was considered a “step in the 
right direction” by Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, subcommittee chairman. 

jut the Senator thought the com- 
pany should work out a “‘less one- 
sided” contract than that now used. 

This exchange might indicate there 
will be suggested regulation of auto- 
mobile dealerships. Perhaps an im- 
partial board will be set up to review 
franchise cancellations. Taking away 
from the manufacturer the final 
authority on who can best sell his 
cars, could, however, have unpleasant 
results, particularly so long as deal- 


ers are confined to specific makes, 


Furthermore it leans toward a dan- 
18 


gerous philosophy in that it implies 
the dealer has a vested right in his 
franchise. 

Another aspect of the GM picture 
is its ownership of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. This set-up 
is considered by many to be at 
variance with the policy of separation 
between production and service or- 
ganizations. Hence there may re- 
sult the voluntary divestiture of 
GGMAC by the parent company. 

Senator O'Mahoney, a Democrat 
from Wyoming who has been on 
Capitol Hill upwards of 20 years, said 
he hoped “reform without legisla- 
tion” would be the result of the hear- 
ings. He is an old enough hand to 
know his party can make political 
use of the testimony if not of the 
findings. Fortunately, he has been 
around long enough so it’s unlikely 
he will want to tamper too much with 
a machine that’s running smoothly. 


The Disenfranchised 


Votes for the Coca- 
Cola set is the latest political offer- 
ing to be served up by one Demo- 
cratic presidential hopeful, New 
York’s Governor Harriman. In a re- 
cent speech the Governor announced 
he would seek to lower the voting 
age in his state from 21 to 18. 
Having been educated to political 
responsibility in high school, Mr. 
Harriman said, young people go into 
a “political vacuum” for about three 
years. Waiting that long to exercise 
their learning at the polls, he said, 
many of them grow disinterested. 
While it is true in 46 states that 
the high school graduate can’t rush 
from the classroom to the voting 
booth, it is hardly accurate to say he 
passes into limbo. There is every 
indication that he (and often she, 
























too) goes to work. In that three-year 
period of personal responsibility on 
the job he does (or at least should 
do) some necessary growing up. 
Should the graduate go to college he 
is, in theory anyway, put on his own. 

To pass the vote down to him be- 
fore he has had any time to mature 
hardly seems wise. It would create 
at least some anomalies: For one, it 
would enable him to pick a judge be- 
fore he is able to order anything 
stronger than a “coke.” For another, 
he could choose a president before 
he could contract to buy a bicycle on 
time. 

We can agree when Mr. Harri- 
man says there should be wider par- 
ticipation in the democratic process 
of government by persons whose edu- 
cation has prepared them for it. But 
we believe that education should be 
something more than a high school 
course in Civics. 


Advanced Education 


Co ttece portfolios now 
show well over 50 per cent invest- 
ment in common stocks, this pro- 
portion having grown in recent years. 
A study of the holdings of 38 insti- 
tutions made public by Vance, 
Sanders & Company showed an aver- 
age of 56.5 per cent in common 
stock, 30.5 per cent in cash or bonds, 
6 per cent in preferred stocks, 5.5 
per cent in real estate and mortgages, 
and 1.5 per cent in other invest- 
ments, As of last June, these port- 
folios topped $2.1 billion. 

Doubtless, the 56.5 per cent in 
common stocks is distributed through 
a list of strong defensive issues. 
Nonetheless, the high percentage is 
indicative of the esteem in which 
such shares are held by our institu- 
tions of higher learning. 
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Sylvania’s new St. Marys incandescent lamp plant was “all dressed 


up” to receive visitors at the recent dedication. Nearly 1,000 
persons attended ceremonies. 









Operations in new St. Marys plant were started by 
means of atomic energy. Here Frank J. Healy, a 
Sylvania Director and Vice President-Operations in 


charge of the Lighting Division, brings radiation 
detector near atomic fuel to close electric circuit and 
start lampmaking machines. 








Fastest growing name in sight! 


“The most modern incandescent lamp 


plant in the world’ —this description fits the 
new facility which Sylvania has just completed in 
St. Marys, Pa. Containing the latest production and 
materials-handling equipment, this highly mecha- 
nized plant symbolizes Sylvania’s rapid rise in the 
lighting industry. 

This growth results from the determination of 
Sylvania’s entire organization to take advantage 
of expanding opportunities in the electrical indus- 
try. Witness the recent national introduction of 
“Softlight,” a new concept in lighting by Sylvania’s 
Lighting Division. This new incandescent lamp, 
the most important advance in home lighting in 
years, provides a soft, glareless “quality” light. It 
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has set a new trend in the lighting industry—a 
reason why Sylvania is described as “The fastest 
growing name in sight.” 


The St. Marys plant is evidence that Sylvania will 
continue its growth, to meet the expanding oppor- 
tunities of tomorrow. Throughout the fields of light- 
ing, television, radio, electronics, atomic energy, 
and advanced research, Sylvania is preparing to 
meet future needs—in the home, in commerce and 
industry, in the armed services. 


SYLVANIA ELEcTrRIC Propucts INc. 
1740 Broapway, New York 19, N. Y. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Building, Montreal 





SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


LIGHTING © RADIO « ELECTRONICS 





e TELEVISION © ATOMIC ENERGY 
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SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
LEADER IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Affiliates: General Petroleum Corporation and Magnolia Petroleum Company 





Atlas Sees Profits In Uranium 


investment company has recently built up substantial 
interests in uranium mining. Stock appears to be one 


of best ways to speculate in field of atomic energy 


Q loyd Odlum’s numerous feats of 

magic performed in bringing dy- 
ing companies back to life have be- 
come a part of financial folklore. 
Under his guidance, Atlas Corpora- 
tion grew spectacularly in the early 
‘thirties by buying shares of other in- 
vestment companies which were sell- 
ing far below the market value of 
their portfolios. After 1936, Atlas 
began to concentrate on “special sit- 
uations” and won both fame and for- 
tune through building up weak com- 
panies in need of financial assistance 
and stronger management, and sal- 
vaging the assets of corporate wrecks. 
Last year, however, the trust’s in- 
terest in the unusual started to shift 
from businesses in distress to new- 
born ventures in the field of atomic 
energy. 


Atomic Tie Up 


Atlas’ uranium activities have sub- 


sequently gathered momentum. More 


than 30 per cent of current assets are 
tied up directly or indirectly in atomic 
, enterprises, and President Odlum has 
stated that he would like to see this 
figure reach 100 per cent within the 
next five years. Behind this optimism 
over the future prospects for uranium 
is the same basic principle that has 
guided past Atlas successes—invest 
in underlying values rather than stock 
market prices. The company’s com- 
mitments in atomic energy have not 
been made, therefore, on the basis of 
projected military requirements, but 
rest on the belief that peacetime po- 
tentials of uranium represent an in- 
dustrial revolution in the making. 
After making a full study of the 
economic possibilities of the atomic 
age, Atlas has concluded that demand 
for uranium to meet growing indus- 
trial, agricultural and medical needs 
will soon outstrip our capacity to 
mine and mill the radio-active metal. 
The primary reason why uranium is 
not yet competitive with conventional 
fuels in generating power, Mr. Odlum 
reasons, is that reactors are still in 
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the “Rube Goldberg” stage of devel- 
opment, but technological advances 
will considerably increase the prac- 
ticality of atomically-produced elec- 
tricity within the not too distant 
future. Equally promising are the 
potential uses for fissionable materials 
as industrial fuels, such as in making 
aluminum, and the mounting applica- 
tions of atomic by-products. 

The trust’s central idea of investing 
in underlying values is also illustrated 
by its policy of avoiding wildcat ura- 
nium claims and limiting acquisitions 
to established ore bodies after surveys 
by its own geologists. Properties pur- 
chased from -Vernon Pick in 1954, 
which are now held by Atlas’ fully- 
owned Hidden Splendor Mining Com- 
pany, have already yielded over 600,- 
000 tons of commercial ore; and 
Hidden Splendor started actual min- 
ing operations at a monthly rate of 
5,000 tons in July. Through its 
Wasatch Ccrporation subsidiary, At- 
las obtained an interest in Lisbon 
Uranium, owner of what may be one 
of the major ore bodies in the Colo- 
rado Plateau. This year a 30 per cent 
share of North Australia Uranium 
was acquired and $8 million was in- 
vested in the Almar uranium mine, 





Atlas Investments 
(June 30, 1955) 


Per 
Proportion Value Share 





in 2) 
Guna Millions Atlas 

Net Cash....... *$4.3 $2.48 
Hidden Splendor 

Mining ....... 100.0% 15.6 8.97 
Wasatch Corp... 95.6 10.0 5.76 
Titeflex, Inc..... 92.6 9.6 5.52 
The Babb Co.... 100.0 6.2 3.57 
Northeast Airlines 55.5 3.6 2.08 
RKO Pictures... 25.5 98 5.60 
Walt Disney 

Productions... 16.1 40 2.30 
Other marketable 

securities and 

investments 14.8 8.55 
Net Worth..... §$78.0 $44.83 





* After deducting liabilities, including provision 
for taxes on unrealized appreciation. § Equal to 
$44.83 a share on 1,739,428 shares ($48.77 before 
provision for federal taxes on unrealized appre- 
ciation. 


which has proved an estimated 600,- 
000 tons of ore to date. Atlas also 
holds commitments in about six other 
uranium enterprises. 

To centralize and organize its now 
extensive atomic energy ventures, 
Atlas has recently proposed some 
complicated corporate manuevering 
involving a merger with at least five 
other firms. One of the key pieces 
embraced in this intricate consolida- 
tion is R.K.O. Pictures Corporation, 
with cash assets of $34 million and a 
tax carry-forward of $30 million. 
This company is the corporate shell 
that remained after R.K.O.’s studios 
and film-making facilities were sold 
to Howard Hughes for $23.4 million 
in 1954. Also to be included in the 
proposed -merger-are Wasatch Cor- 
poration, Airfleets, Inc., San Diego 
Corporation and Albuquerque Asso- 
ciated Oil. This plan and a proposed 
4-for-1 stock split are to be voted on 
next February or March. 

Mr. Odlum has expressed the like- 
lihood that two more uranium com- 
panies will be brought into the trans- 
action. The surviving corporation 
would have a total worth of more 
than $110 million and the new com- 
mon would have an asset value of 
around $47 a share, after reserves for 
taxes. 


Sells at a Discount 


Like many other closed-end invest- 
ment companies, Atlas has consistent- 
ly sold at a discount from asset value 
and in a narrow price range in recent 
years. However, investment enthusi- 
asm over the trust’s uranium activi- 
ties and an increase in the December 
dividend to 60 cents from previous 
50-cent quarterly payments have 
helped push the stock up to its cur- 
rent level of 46, slightly above net 
asset value of $44.83 on June 30, ex- 
cluding the equivalent of $3.94 per 
share for tax provisions on unrealized 
appreciation. 

Under the spell of Mr. Odlum’s 
wand, Atlas assets, including divi- 
dends paid, increased 1,240 per cent 
from the end of 1929 through last 
December 31. Based on this remark- 
able performance and the encourag- 
ing outlook for the company’s ura- 
nium ventures, Atlas common ap- 
pears to be one of the most attractive 
speculative investments for the atomic 
age. 
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Complaint by dealers that suppliers are bullies appears 


to be universal—Notes on Federal credit policy—Gov- 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Drug store 
proprietors perhaps excepted, all deal- 
ers complain to their Senators and 
Congressmen that their suppliers are 
bullies. General Motors is by no 
means the only target. Grocers are 
angry that cereals are sold in so many 
sized boxes. Congressmen learn that 
appliance manufacturers don’t deliver 
on time and that they sell direct to 
builders. Most bitter are those who 
sell only one brand—whether it be 
cars, gas or something else. On their 
behalf, there will be several attempts 
to change the law. 

The case of the General Motors 
dealers might have been rather diffi- 
cult to state since those who com- 
plained most articulately had been 
netting $50,000 a year and up, even 
after allowing for their own salaries. 
As a class, they’re probably better off 
than the army of General Motors ex- 
ecutives. Nevertheless, their com- 
plaints resemble those of other fran- 
chised dealers wedded to a single 
brand name. They’re “forced” to 
overstock ; they get too much of what 
they call “interference” and the com- 
pany calls “guidance”; they’re re- 
stricted as to side-lines and, finally, 
their contracts have limited lives. 

Gasoline dealers make the same 
complaints and there will be a series 
of hearings on all their grievances. 
Companies, they say, don’t allow them 
to manage their own business, but fix 
their hours, their shop lay-outs and 
many other details. Unfortunately, it 
seems, high volume doesn’t always 
pay since it requires additional help, 
sometimes on rising pay scales. In 
contrast with auto dealers, who stay 
in the business for decades, there’s 
an annual turnover in gasoline deal- 
erships of about 25 per cent. 


The Federal Reserve Banks, 
which but a few weeks ago raised 
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ernment economists are bullish on outlook for coming year 


their rediscount rates, recently have 
been buying Government securities 
in pretty large amounts. This in- 
creases the volume of cash held by 
the commercial banks and so tends to 
ease credit. It’s not to be supposed 
that the change marks any reversal of 
policy. If the banks hadn’t purchased 
securities, interest rates might have 
gone too high. Just before Christ- 
mas, there’s a big jump in the use 
of currency, which reduces banking 
reserves dollar for dollar. 

In buying securities, the Reserve 
Banks haven’t gone so far as to re- 
duce the commercial bank debt to the 
Reserve System. The banks evidently 
will have to rediscount large amounts 
with the System right through the 
year. The Reserve Banks are merely 
buying enough securities to prevent 
a, sharp increase in such discounts. 

As the new year opens, the use of 
ordinary currency always drops. No 
longer needing it themselves, mer- 
chants deposit it; commercial banks 
redeposit with the System. If the Re- 
serve Banks did nothing about it, this 
would end the money squeeze. So it’s 
to be taken for granted that through 
much of January, the Reserve Banks 
will be selling their Government 
paper. To do anything else would 
involve a change in policy. 


In both houses of Congress there 
have been several proposals for crop 
supports which would benefit the 
small farmers most, the large ones 
least or not at all. Agriculture De- 
partment technicians have been crit- 
ical of the bills that would do this by 
varying support prices among farm- 
ers according to the amounts they 
had to sell. It would be too easy for 
a large farmer to sell his big crop to 
the government in small takes. 

The Administration itself may pro- 
pose another plan. The Government 


































would limit the amount of cash it 
paid to each farmer. Without jug- 
gling the support prices, no farmer 
would be allowed more than some set 
amount on sales to the Government. 
There might be a separate ceiling on 
sums paid in order to finance soil 
conservation. This, it’s agreed, would 
be more difficult to manage since the 
conservation is wanted for its own 
sake and not only as an excuse for 
« subsidy. 

Such plans have generally been op- 
posed by the farm organizations. 
They made the fact of a subsidy hard- 
er to disguise and, besides, well-to-do 
farmers wanted the money. It’s said 
that Congressmen from the cities will 
insist on some such proposal. There's 
growing doubt that there will be a 
simple return to Government fixed 
support prices. 
































The Department of Agriculture 
has just published a series of charts 
which predict that practically every 
farm product will be oversupplied 
next year. Farm costs will continue 
to go up and income down. Under 
the circumstances, there can be little 
doubt that Government payments will 
be increased, whatever the technique. 
Limits on the amount paid to each 
farmer would prevent the bill’s going 
up too much. 

Retail prices for farm goods have 
not declined. Just where the money 
goes is far from clear. Wage rates of 
processing workers as well as retail 
clerks have risen, but there are no 
figures on total payrolls. It appears 
that much more money is going into 
packaging. As a promotion aid, sup- 
pliers and merchants now package 
everything—even potatoes. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
FINANCIAL WORLD 





































How to Move More Freight 


with Fewer Cars— 





Here’s how an amazing idea in steel solves the problem 


of inadequate flooring in railroad cars... 


ntil National Steel developed 
Nailable Steel Flooring, there 
was no answer to a serious 
problem of America’s railroads. 

Floor failures were causing freight 
damage. As a result, many cars were 
being rejected by the shippers as un- 
suitable for safe transportation of 
their freight. 

Old-fashioned car floorings were 
limiting use of mechanical loading 
equipment. Rising labor costs and 
loss of revenue during repairs were 
posing serious threats. Then, in 1947, 
National Steel found the positive 
solution. 

It was Nailable Steel Flooring. 


Its strength is steel! 


Nailable Steel Flooring is made of 
strong, corrosion-resistant N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel formed into channels 
and welded together to form a unique 
nailing groove. 

Nails are clinched in a tight grip of 
steel to hold blocking firmly in place, 
yet can be readily removed without 
damage to the floor. 


Look at these advantages! 


Nailable Steel Flooring is a depend- 
able, trouble-free surface that with- 
stands repeated nailings and affords 
the best possible security for all kinds 
of freight. In addition, unlike other 
flooring, it actually adds strength at 
critical points of the car structure. 

N-S-F withstands the strain and 
pounding of mechanical loading devices 
because of the greater impact- and 
wear-resistance of N-A-X HIGH-TEN- 
SILE steel, and it can be used to carry 
both loose bulk freight and blocked 
finished freight! 

As a result, N-S-F improves car 
supply and reduces operating costs. 
A gondola, for example, that carries 
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GRANT BUILDING 




































rough freight one way, is available to 
carry finished freight on its return. 


National’s role 


In the few years since the introduc- 
tion of Nailable Steel Flooring, more 
than 40,000 boxcars and gondolas 
equipped with N-S-F have been put 
into service or are on order by 60 
leading American railroads. 

The development of N-S-F by our 
Stran-Steel Corporation is just anoth- 
er example of National Steel making 
better steels for the better products 
of American industry. 


At National Steel it is our constant 
goal to produce steel — America’s 
great bargain metal—of the quality 
and in the quantity wanted, when it 
is wanted, at the lowest possible cost 
to our customers. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company « Stran-Steel Corporation « 
Hanna Iron Ore Company « National Steel 
Products Company « The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation ¢ National Mines Cerporation 





CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





New-Business Brevities 





Business & Industry... 

Barrington Associates, Inc. is now 
distributing to business executives the 
1956 edition of its traditional Bar- 
rington Executive Time Planner— 
this is a one-year calendar, with holi- 
days marked, providing space for 
brief memos of major commitments ; 
it is printed on a sheet 11x16% 
inches and gate-folds to fit into an 
8%4x11 inch binder. . . . After 62 
years of specializing in the manufac- 
ture of pipe and bolt threading ma- 
chines, Oster Manufacturing Com- 
pany has decided to diversify—it will 
enter the materials handling equip- 
ment field around the start of the year 
with six basic models that will be 
sold internationally. . . . Business- 
men looking for a reason for a special 
sale or promotion will have no trouble 
in finding a suitable one since there 
are some 300 special events listed for 
the coming year by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce—these are spelled out 
in a 48-page booklet (price 50 cents) 
available on request to the Chamber ; 
ask for Special Days, Weeks & 
Months in 1956. 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a final dividend 
of seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared 
in respect of the year 1955, payable in 
Canadian funds on February 29, 1956, 
to shareholders of record at 3.30 p.m. 
on January 6, 1956. 

By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, December 12, 1955. 














New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

December 14, 1955. 

DIVIDEND NO. 413 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
Meeting held this day, declared a dividend of 
Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock, payable on January 4, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 23, 1955. This distribution repre- 
sents the final dividend in respect of earnings for 

the year 1955. 

G. E. McDANIEL, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Electronics ... 

Business executives are watching 
with interest the installation this 
month for the U. S. Army of a $4 
million electronic data-processing sys- 
tem called Bizmac—developed by Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, the sys- 
tem will be used to determine in min- 
utes instead of months the current 
supply of tank parts and to forecast 
future requirements ; it could be used 
by industry, of course, for related 
jobs involving huge amounts of pa- 
perwork. ... The Chesapeake & Ohio 
is to be the nation’s first railroad to 
install Remington Rand’s Univac, an 
electronic brain that will speed up 
considerably payroll, property and 
freight revenue accounting—although 
the equipment is presently being de- 
livered, it won’t be until early spring 
before full use can be made of the 
computer. ... A new type of power 
transistor made from silicon has been 
announced by Texas Instruments, 
Inc.—this brings to eight the number 
of silicon transistors in this com- 
pany’s standard line. . . . At the In- 
ternational Atomic Exposition in 
Cleveland, O., earlier this month, a 
British concern demonstrated a 2%4- 
pound instrument to detect and meas- 
ure gamma and beta radiation—de- 
signed for civil defense purposes, the 
Ave Radiac Survey Meter, as it is 
called, is available here through Brit- 
ish Industries Corporation. 


Gadgets... 
Night guards, 
miners and 
others whose 
job calls for 
use of a self- 
contained  sig- 
naling device 
may find what 
they’re looking 
for in the 
Guard Horn 
pictured on the 
right which 
can be heard as 
far away as one mile—the pound- 
and-one-half unit, powered by harm- 
less du Pont Freon, is the product of 





Falcon Alarm Company. . . . Certain 
to make a hit with anyone who uses 
a lunch box is a metal model that 
folds flat when empty—attractively 
finished in a red plaid design, it’s the 
latest item to be promoted by H-S 
distributors. . . . Coming to the aid of 
mothers who know the hazards of 
bathing baby in the sink or bathtub 
is a device called the Saftee-Buoy 
which will make this practice easier 
and safer—introduced by New York 
Art Iron Works Company, it consists 
of a handy frame to which the baby 
is securely strapped so that the moth- 
er’s hands are free for washing. . .. 
The wooden nickel is back with us 
not as a gag but as a sale promotional 
device manufactured by Wendell- 
Northwestern, Inc.—one side of the 
two-inches-in-diameter “coin”  fea- 
tures an Indian profile and the other 
side has a sales message. 





Grocery Products... 

If a push-button directory that’s 
being tried out in a King Kole super- 
market in Whittier, Calif., catches on, 
shoppers may find it easier to locate 
specific items in the stere—the shop- 
per simply pushes a button, then lis- 
tens as the talking directory gives the 
product’s location (and pitches in for 
good measure an eight-second pro- 
motional message)... . Fifth addition 
to the General Foods line of Swans 
Down instant cake mixes is a butter- 
scotch product—already on sale, this 
mix can be prepared in one three- 
minute step, according to GF. ... 
Procter & Gamble Company has 
launched a national consumer contest 
to acquaint the public with its latest 
detergent, Pink Dreft—prizes will in- 
clude Ford automobiles as well as 4 
variety of Westinghouse Electric 
products including color television re 
ceivers. .. . Dannon Milk Products 
Inc., has a new flavor yogurt on the 
market for the diet-conscious wit! 
whom this product has special appea 
—the newest of yogurts is pruneé 
whip. . . . Suitable for stopping 4 
small fire before it gets out of hand 
is a one-shot aerosol-type fire extin 
guisher marketed by Safe, Inc.—basiq 
ingredient of the extinguisher is bi 
carbonate of soda. 




















Packaging... 
In Dallas, Texas, Hairston Pro 
duce Company is making a hit by in 
FINANCIAL WORLI 
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Koppers Chemistry 
brightens your holidays 


















Smart, sparkling gifts and ornaments of 
Dylite* plastic foam add a gay touch to 
the holiday atmosphere. This remark- 
able lightweight Koppers plastic that 
joams to shape under heat has countless 
exciting and unique applications in 
shock-absorbent packages and contain- 
ers, toys, novelties, and displays. 

This new material already is solving 
many problems in industry. It’s light. 
It’s tough. It floats. And it’s a remark- 
able insulator. Perhaps you have a 
need for “Dylite.” Technical informa- 
tion on request. 





*Koppers Trademark 











KOPPERS 
CHEMICALS 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA. Also producers of tar products, chemically- 
treated wood, metal products and dyestuffs. Designers and builders of coke ovens, steel mills, chemical plants. 




























































THIS YEAR WE SUGGEST YOU SEND 


The Unforgetable Gift 
For Christmas — 


$11 or $20 Subscription for 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


. . To Father or Mother 
. To Son or Daughter 
. To Your Investor Friends 
. To Your Business Associates 
. To Your Financial Executives 
. To Your Special Customers 
. . To Your Home Town or College Library 
. To Your College Dean 


Teaching Courses in Finance, Investment, Economics 


Attractive Gift Card mailed with your Holiday Greetings 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
($20 GIFT) 


(Dec. 21) 


(0 For enclosed $20.00 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FrnanctaL Wor; 
(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Reports on 1,970 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 41st Annual $5 ’Stock FactocraPH” Manual. 


C1) For $11.00 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. | 













: ($11 GIFT) 
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dividually wrapping potatoes in alu- 
minum foil, which is said to be of ad- 
vantage for baking—the fact that the 
spuds are washed and ready for the 
oven, no doubt, has much to do with 
their popularity with housewives. . . . 
Manufacturers who package products 
in corrugated containers may find a 
few helpful hints in a 24-page illus- 
trated booklet available from Hinde 
& Dauch—in writing to the carton 


let, ask for How To Test Corrugated 
Boxes. . . . A new type of three- 
course frozen dinner that thaws 
quickly, can be eaten with a spoon 
and requires less packaging space is 
announced by David Babit—individ- 
ual courses are kept from running 
together by a thin layer of edible 
gelatin. 


Odds & Ends... 

In St. Louis, Mo., they’ve a new 
time-saving lure for taking the bus 
rather than driving one’s own car— 
the St. Louis Public Service Company 
in cooperation with the St. Louis- 
Globe Democrat has made it possible 
to buy the latter newspaper right on 
express buses. . . . Newest feature at 
fabulous Disneyland is The Maxwell 
House, an authentic replica of a 19th 
century hotel—dedicated to the hotel 
people of the nation, The Maxwell 
House is, of course, the namesake of 
a General Foods Corporation divi- 
sion, and is one of a number of busi- 
ness sponsored exhibits which have 
helped to build this unique children’s 
park. . . . Picture frames are now 
being made of cardboard attractively 
finished in a dozen textures and colors 
and ranging in size from 8 x 10 inches 
to 24 x 36 inches—called Vista-Lite 
frames, they’re light in weight, low 
in cost and are manufactured by 
Boyd-Jones Company. . . . Pavelle 
Color, Inc., has introduced a three- 
drawer luggage-type 35-mm. slide 
carrier that’s designed to hold 12 of 
the individual slide file boxes in which 
this company returns processed color 
film—made of wood and covered with 
water-resistant fabric, the Pavelle 
Slide Safe, as it is called, will hold 
750 slides. 


—Howard L. Sherman 
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We're in a live-wire area! 


Rapid Progress of St. Louis Area 


Accelerates Union Electric’s 
Record Growth... 


Union Electric serves an area, including Metropolitan St. 


Louis, long known for its economic stability. The doubling 


of our business in ten years reflects this stability. 


Our area now also is in a period 
of dynamic growth, alive to its 
potentialities, with strong busi- 
ness and civic leadership that 
promises even a greater future 
for this region of Mid-America. 
Live-wire people in a live-wire 
area! 


Among the many promising con- 
tributions to the future, illustrat- 
ing the revival of the spirit that 
has spelled solid growth in the 
St. Louis area for generations, are 
recent decisions by our citizens 
authorizing the two biggest pack- 
ages of progress ever voted here: 
A $110 million city bond issue 
opening the way for $750,000,000 
in improvements from federal, 
state, municipal and private 
funds was voted last May. 


And, last month, St. Louis 
County, with its nearly half a mil- 
lion people, joined in the forward 
march by voting a $40-million- 
dollar bond issue, opening the 
way for more than $150,000,000 
in accelerated civic progress when 
federal, state and private invest- 
ment is included in the entire 
program for expressways and 
health and welfare agencies. 


OUR HEALTHY GROWTH 


During the last ten postwar 
years, Union Electric’s business 
has reflected St. Louis area prog- 
ress by these significant accom- 
plishments: 


1. Annual sales have increased 
from $57 million in 1945 to 


Union Electric System 





Comprising Union Electric Company of Missouri « 
Missouri Power & Light Company « Missouri Edison 
Company « Union Colliery Company « Poplar Ridge 
Coal Company 





$120,000,000 this year—slightly 
more than double! 


2. Plant investment has in- 
creased from $287 million to $550 
million in the same period— 
almost double. 


3. Annual output has grown from 
4.5 billion kilowatt hours ten 
years ago to 8.2 billion this year 
—again almost double. 


THE FUTURE 


With the civic spirit of Metro- 
politan St. Louis now at an all- 
time high, Union Electric looks 
forward to a continued steady 
growth in line with the national 
industrial expansion. Our own 
plans for increased facilities to 
serve our 600,000 customers are 
geared to the modern conception 
of the growth factor of our area. 


The St. Louis area has many long- 
time advantages for industry ... 
great diversification, which is the 
key to our strength and stability 
...a recent growth record in 
population... geography has 
been kind to us, placing a great 
metropolitan area in the center 
of population of the nation. 


These factors, reinforced by the 
new Spirit of St. Louis, fully 
justify the confidence Union 
Electric has in its home area. 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held today de- 
clared its regular quarterly 
cash dividend of thirty (30¢) 
cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock presently out- 
standing and Voting Trust 
Certificates for common 
stock, payable January 31, 
1956 to stockholders of rec- 
: ord December 30, 1955. 
The Board also declared a 214% stock 
dividend on its outstanding Common 
Stock and Voting Trust Certificates for 
common stock, payable in Common 
Stock January 31, 1956 to stockholders 
of record December 30, 1955. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


New York, December 7, 1955 
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DIVIDEND NO. 299 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of 62%¢ per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company, pay- 
able January 16, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business December 30, 
1955. The Transfer Bocks will 
not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
December 13, 1955 Treasurer 























THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 





Exide 


BATTERIES QUART ERLY 
Willard | DIVIDEND 
BATTERIES N fet F 5 2 } 
t 


GRAN. 


50 cents per share 
Declared Dec. 7, 1955 
Payable Dec. 30, 1955 

Record Date Dec. 14, 1955 


Jordon Electrical 
Morvtocturing Compony 


Stokes Mokted 
Products 


E. J. DWYER, Secretary 




















REAL ESTATE 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Newest, finest co-op apt. to be built. Each a full 
l-bedroom apt., private patio; swimming pool, 
putting green. Over 400’ waterfrontage; 2 blocks 
to ocean, shops, Birch Park. First offering at 
$9,875 total. This is carefree ownership. Brochure 
being prepared. Write 


P. O. Box 4356 Sunrise Station 
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BACKGROUND 


Jersey Bounce 


WENTY years ago, the Free 

World was consuming 4.3 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a day. Today, it 
uses oil at the rate of 14.2 million 
barrels daily, and 20 years from now 
consumption will be in the range of 
28 million barrels a day. This is the 
prediction of Monroe J. Rathbone, 
president of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) which accounts for 
some 17 per cent of the Free World’s 
oil operations. Rathbone, who de- 
scribes himself as “an incurable op- 
timist”’ so far as oil’s future is con- 
cerned, notes that the pace of world 
demand for oil is up 14 per cent this 
year over 1954, with individual coun- 
tries such as West Germany lifting 
consumption by 24 per cent. 

Small wonder, then, that the Jer- 
sey Official “welcomes the atom as a 
partner in providing energy for man- 
kind.” But he cautions: “The atom 
will probably take some time to work 
itself into the world’s energy pattern 
... we expect by 1975 its contribution 
to domestic energy needs may add up 
to about two per cent of the total.” 

Some eye-opening points are made 
by Monroe Rathbone in connection 
with prospective oil demand. In 
Latin-America, it is not inconceivable 
that oil consumption may almost 
triple over the next 20 years. Canada 
(which has the second highest per 
capita consumption) may be using 
2% times its current volume two 
decades from now. And the United 
States—the world’s greatest oil con- 
sumer — will be using 60 per cent 
more oil in 20 years. Rathbone 
prophesies that by 1975, to satisfy 
cnly Western Europe’s requirements, 
production in Middle East fields 
(which contain two-thirds of proved 
Free World reserves) may have to 
be doubled. 

The Jetsey official expects that 
secondary recovery will furnish much 
of the oil being used in 1975 and oil 
will be found in many places still un- 
proven. Canada, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and Peru have just been scratched 
and Western Europe should make a 


a By Louis J. Rolland 


good contribution to the available 
supply. “I have very little worry 
about finding a lot of oil in 1975,” 
declares Monroe Rathbone. But he 
concedes “2075 might be a different 
answer.” 





Good Citizen—The largest and 
most profitable Jersey Standard af- 
filiate, Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, is the subject of the fourth case 
study of U. S. business performance 
abroad just issued by the National 
Planning Association. It notes that 
Creole comprises nearly half the 
petroleum industry in the South 
American republic (Shell Oil and 
Gulf Oil rank next in importance) 
and produces almost as much oil in 
Venezuela as is produced in the 
U.S.S.R., the world’s third largest 
producing country. Creole’s invest- 
nient in Venezuela, in fact, is the 
largest overseas investment in any 
single country by an American com- 
pany. 

Last year, after payment of $232 
million in taxes and royalties to 
Venezuela, the dividends Creole paid 
to Jersey Standard out of its remain- 
ing profits accounted for 48 per cent 
of Jersey’s dividend income from af- 
filiated companies. Today, Jersey 
owns 95 per cent of Creole’s stock 
and while the amount of publicly- 
held stock is small percentage-wise, it 
still totals almost 1.3 million shares. 

The largest single market for 
Creole’s petroleum is the U.S., which 
last year received 37 per cent of the 
company’s output in the form of 
crude oil and heavy fuel oil. (The 
oil most prevalent in Venezuela is a 
low-gravity or heavy oil, which has a 
relatively small yield of gasoline and 
other light products, and large yields 
of heavy fuel oil which has principally 
industrial and marine uses.) In turn, 
six million Venezuelans are collec- 
tively this country’s second best cus- 
tomer in all Latin America. 

The mutuality of interest between 
Creole and Venezuela has benefited 
both. The NPA study observes: 
“Creole is widely accepted today 
among the Venezuelan people as a 
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good and constructive force in 

Venezuela that does its job well and 

in such a way as to contribute im- 

portantly to the country’s progress.” 
a a 

Duro-Test Lights Up—Lighting 
has come a long way since the saucer 
lamp of 1,800 B.C., the oil lamp of 
i580, and the Welsbach Mantle 
(circa 1886). Actually, the most im- 
portant development in lighting was 
made only 76 years ago when Thomas 
\. Edison devised the electric lamp. 
[he next great advance was the 
fluorescent lamp, introduced in 1938, 
followed by the mercury vapor lamp 
in 1940, 

Just recently, the Duro-Test Cor- 
poration announced what it termed a 
“revolutionary new light source,” the 
Fluomeric lamp invented by Michel 
E. Macksoud, the company’s research 
director. The lamp, fully covered by 
ten patents assigned to Duro-Test, 
fits the ordinary socket, and can be 
made in every size, shape, wattage, 
and voltage, says the company. Its 
efficiency, according to Duro-Test, is 
far greater than incandescent lamps 
and it is well-suited for department 
stores, store windows, office build- 
ings, schools, and libraries. 

Duro-Test, an American Stock Ex- 
change listing, had sales of $9 million 
in the. July 31, 1955, fiscal year and 
$1.31 a share net vs. 90 cents in ’54. 
The stock, which normally attracts 
little attention, has recently been a 
lively performer, gaining nearly eight 
points in a single day, then losing 
most of the gain in subsequent ses- 
sions. One reason, obviously, is the 
Fluomeric lamp. Another is the thin 
market resulting from a small capi- 
talization—around 255,000 shares, a 
large proportion of which is closely 
held, 

* x * * 

U. S. Steel Shifts—J. Carlisle 
MacDonald, Assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Board of United States 
Steel Corporation, is retiring from 
that post at the end of the year. Mr. 
MacDonald organized the company’s 
public relations department in 1936 
and has been in charge of the depart- 
ment ever since. Succeeding Mr. 
MacDonald, Phelps H. Adams, vet- 
eran newspaper man and former chief 
of the Washington Bureau of the 
New York Sun, becomes Executive 
Director—Public Relations and As- 
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Electronics Stocks 


in 1956 and Beyond 


he shige long-term growth is forecast for such magic things as electronic 
brains, automation and atomic power as these miracles go to work in industry. 

The Value Line Survey has long regarded the Electrical Equipment Industry 
as the Number One Growth Industry of the decade. More and more electric 
appliances are going into homes and factories and boosting demand for electricity, 
and hence for generators, transformers, etc. Electrical equipment companies make 
both the appliances and the generators. 


Yet hard-headed investors, as they see this tremendous expansion ahead for 
the electronics industry, will want to know how soon it will be transformed into 
higher earnings and dividends for the manufacturers’ stocks—and to what extent 
current prices of these stocks have already discounted the earnings and dividends 
in sight next year. 

The new 64-page edition of the Value Line Investment Survey brings you 
earliest advance estimates of earnings and dividends in 1956 for the 24 leading 
electronics stocks. Each full-page Rating & Report reveals the extent to which 
each stock is overpriced or underpriced, based on a normal capitalization of the 
earnings and dividends estimated in 1956. Also included are 1958-60 price 
expectancies, yields on future dividends, indexes of stability and growth. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading 
Electrical Equipment, Brewing and Distilling stocks at no extra charge under 
this Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 
weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to 
safer and more profitable investing. Each stock is appraised as “Especially 
Underpriced," "Underpriced," "Fairly Priced," “Fully Priced,“ or “Over- 
priced." This issue analyzes 43 stocks including: 


General Electric Radio Corp. of Amer. Philco Westinghouse Elec. 
Int’] Telephone Columbia Broadcasting Admiral Armstrong Cork 
McGraw Electric Sylvania Electric Zenith Bigelow-Sanford 
DuMont Labs. Minneapolis-Honeywell Square D Congoleum-Nairn 
Daystrom Distillers-Seagram Magnavox Anheuser-Busch 
Schenley National Distillers Simmons and 20 Others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 

*New subscribers only. 
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The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-63 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














sistant to the Chairman. Charles W. 
Huse takes over the duties of Direc- 
tor, Public Relations Administration, 


post of Assistant Director, 
Relations Administration. 


and Fred LePell moves up to the 
Public 
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MACHINE TOOL CO. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 50 
cents per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable Decem- 


of record December 17, 1955. 


RALPH J. KRAUT, 


President and General Manager 


December 6, 1955 





ber 27, 1955, to stockholders 








Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











MONEY ! 


MONEY doesn’t grow on trees—but it can 
grow in over-the-counter securities. Exam- 
ple: $100 in each of 6 unlisted companies in 
1942 is now worth $270,000! Keep up with— 
and ahead of—this growth stock market with 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW. $4.50 brings you 12 pocket-size 
issues a year—over 1,000 pages of investment 
news and features from earnings and divi- 
dends to mergers and new products. Also 
penetrating “Corporate Closeups,’ crystal- 
clear summaries of new “ground-floor” 
issues, and many other vital departments. 
Subscribers are entitled to “Special Situa- 
tion’ Broker Reports. As many as 25 to 30 
offered with each issue! Start your year’s 
subscription now and get reprint,of ‘“Wonder 


Stocks.” 
SEND $4.50 TO: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 38, Jenkintown, Penna. 


P. S. Send an additional $5.00 and obtain 
the 1955-56 Edition of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES HANDBOOK. Comprehensive 
descriptions of over 525 unlisted companies 
—less than 1¢ a writeup! Perfectly supple- 
ments OCSR! 
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Street News 





Trading on NYSE nears 
1930 level—Wall Street 
gets new lease on life 


his has been a prosperous year 
T for stock brokers, thanks to the 
large volume of trading coupled with 
a generous scale of commission rates. 
Ii the stock turnover on the New 
York Stock Exchange should average 
2.5 million shares a day for the bal- 
ance of December, the year’s volume 
will top the 655 million shares of 1933 
and will therefore be the greatest 
since 1930, which included part of 
the wreckage of the 1929 crash. 
Brokers, of course, have a much 
greater overhead now than they had 
a quarter century ago. And this is par- 
ticularly heavy for Exchange mein- 
bers who are weighed down by the 
cost of seats bought at high prices. 
The Big Board has just put out what 
it calls a seniority list of members. 
The list shows that of the members 
now on the roster, 28 bought their 
seats in 1928 when the range of trans- 
fers was from $595,000 to $290,000; 
86 bought seats in 1929 when the 
pre-split price range was $625,000 to 
$550,000 ($495,000 to $350,000 after 
the split); and 38 bought seats in 
1930 at from $480,000 to $205,000. 
But for some brokers the seat-cost 
contribution to overhead is insigni- 
ficant. Seats were transferred in 1941 
for as little as $19,000 and in 1942 
for a low of $17,000. Seats have been 
transferring recently under $90,000. 


Number One position on the Ex- 
change’s seniority list is occupied 
by Leonard D. White who joined in 
1889. In second position is Howard 
Gould—1898. Low seat value in each 
of those years was $19,000, which was 
only 3 per cent of the highest price 
paid in 1929. 


The Wall Street area is here to 
stay as the financial center of New 
York City and of the country. Credit 
for banishing any doubt on that point 
goes to the Chase Manhattan Bank 
which at its December 6 annual meet- 


ing of stockholders announced plans 
for redevelopment of two large city 
blocks into a $75 million downtown 
“Rockefeller Center.” No less signi- 
ficant than the Chase Manhattan’s 
commitment to this program is the 
fact that the present headquarters 
building of the bank is to be pur- 
chased by the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank. 

Over the past year or two there 
had been rumors that some leading 
commercial bank might desert the 
financial district and establish its 
main office in the midtown area. 
Chemical Corn Exchange was men- 
tioned specifically in this connection 
for no other reason than that it was 
the only major bank that did not 
own its headquarters. The December 
6 announcement reaffirmed Chemical 
Corn’s intention to stay downtown. 


Wall Street pre-eminence as the 
financial center was again confirmed, 
two days after the Chase Manhattan 
revelation, when J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., disclosed that it is buying the 
28-story 15 Broad Street structure 
commonly referred to as the Equita- 
ble Trust Building. Acquisition of 
this 27-year-old building will give 
Morgan’s title to the whole Broad 
Street frontage and more than half of 
the large city block in which the 
Morgan building, familiarly known 
as “The Corner,” has occupied a key 
position since its construction in 
1914. 

Before the present Morgan build- 
ing was constructed, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., then a private bank doing busi- 
ness as a partnership, owned and oc- 
cupied the corner property but had 
to rent considerable space in the old 
Mills Building, predecessor to the 
present Equitable Trust Building. In 
planning the 1914 building at the 
corner, Morgan’s figured it would 
take care of any foreseeable demand 
for space. But by the early 1920s 
Morgan’s was again renting space in 
the Mills Building and continued to 
expand after the Equitable Trust 
structure was opened. 


Newsmen recall that when the 
Equitable Trust announced its pur- 
chase of the Mills Building and its 
plans for the new structure, the press 
conference was held in the Morgan 
offices. That was nearly 30 years ago. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: © 1955 1954 
11 Months to November 30 


Chesapeake & Ohio...... $6.69 $4.15 
New York Central....... 7.34 0.45 


12 Months to October 31 


Brantford Cordage “B”.. *3.52 *2.20 
{nterstate Securities ..... 2.02 1.70 
Se Ls eee ee 3.87 3.22 
9 Months to October 31 
Alfied: -S0ote@ i... i. cccees 2.23 2.27 
Kennedy’s Inc. -......... 0.93 0.50 
6 Months to October 31 
Charmin Paper ......... 1.15 1.15 
Cosden Petroleum ....... 2.28 1.67 
Crown Zellerbach ........ 1.63 1.42 
Erie Forge & Steel...... 0.01 D0.29 
Gregory Industries ...... 0.55 0.31 
| 6 te & Saeeee 3.10 2.59 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 2.88 2.67 
Macmillan Co. .......... 4.04 3.39 
Peerless Cement ......... 1.74 1.54 
| a 2 re 0.36 0.50 
3 Months to October 31 
RO PA 6 ik nein ccs 0.04 D0.05 
Micromatic Hone ........ 0.45 0.28 
ee, a | 4 rn 1.23 0.61 
Taylor Instrument ....... 0.29 2.14 
39 Weeks to October 29 
Cale SOROS dé ce ecudcdaes 0.78 0.43 
12 Months to —, 30 
Aeroquip Corp. ......... 1.18 
Amalgamated Sugar ..... ; 95 3.47 
Brach (E. J.) & Sons.... 11.24 5.35 
Brockway Glass ......... 2.94 2.63 
CHM BEG os ctnas 0. 1.72 1.15 
Central Warehouse ...... al.81 a2.21 
Commonwealth Natural 
ee ee 2.54 2.49 
Emerson Electric ........ 2.33 1.90 
Erwit BR iicdecccsccs 0.67 D0.85 
Federal Mach. & Welder. 0.92 1.06 
Gibson Refrigerator ..... 1.18 0.43 
Meyercord Co. .......... 0.55 0.59 
Miller Falls Co........... 4.45 1.70 
Molson’s Brewery “B”... *2.63 *2.51 
Chee “5 a cecdaces 1.16 1.36 
Tishman Realty & Constr. 5.03 5.95 
West Indies Sugar....... 1.41 D034 
9 Months to September 30 
American Phenolic ...... 1.72 1.03 
Bruning (Charles) ...... 2.01 1.20 
Equitable Credit ........ 0.56 0.34 
Factor (Max) .......... 0.93 0.69 
Genuine Parts .......... 1.78 1.51 
pe ee *(0).64 *0.27 
McDermott (J. Ray) 3.45 4.02 
Quebec Power .......... 1.22 *1.30 
eo eee 3.26 3.06 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg...... 2.08 2.43 


6 Months to September 30 


Hammond Organ ........ 2.27 1.58 
Narragansett Racing .... 0.17 0.72 
GEE Gis isis va ha stemkas 1.44 0.82 


3 Months to September 30 


Beckman Instruments .... 0.30 0.27 
Economy Auto Stores.... 0.31 0.12 
8 ae ee 1.38 0.98 
12 Months to August 31 

Martia-Party ....0....... 0.82 0.84 
United Artists Theatre... 0.01 D0.47 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 1.62 1.61 
12 Months to July 31 

Norris-Thermador ...... 1.83 1.99 
Virginia Dare Stores..... 0.23 0.15 





*Canadian currency. a--Combined Class A and 
Class B stocks. D—Deficit. 
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Only a wire away! 


Here at Merrill Lynch, that’s just how close we are to current quotes, 
facts, and information about nearly any important Canadian security 


you can name. 


Why? 


Because we have a private wire of our own straight to our 


office in Toronto... 


Because we maintain a separate Research staff there that 
constantly studies the better Canadian issues .. . 


Because their findings are always available for the asking. 


If you have any questions regarding seasoned Canadian securities— 
not penny stocks—any questions about prices, dividends, prospects 
—we’ll do our very best to answer them. There’s no charge, of course. 


Simply call or write— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Department SE-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
76 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


ee, Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1956. These dividends 
amount to$1.17 ashareon the4.68 % 
Series, $1.10 a share on the 4.4% 
Series, $1.07 4 a share on the 4.3% 
Series and 95 cents a share on the 
3.8 % Series. Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER 


Treasurer 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 35 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on the coMMoN sHaREs of the 
Association, payable January 15, 
1956 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business December 23, 
1955. 

H. C. Moorg, Jr., 
December 8, 1955. 


Treasurer 
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The Board of Directors of The Diamond Match Company 
on December 8, 1955, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
Ly 45¢ per share on the Common Stock. At the sdme meeting the 
Board also declared a quarterly dividend of 37'¢ per : 
share on the $1.50 Cumulative Préferred Stock. 
Both dividends are payable February 1, att 


1956 to stockholders of record 
January 6, 1956. 


PERRY S. WOODBURY, ‘Seciehory ond Trees 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and . without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself, 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 






Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—48-paae brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Dividend Champions—A circular listing 297 
common stocks listed on the NYSE which have 
long unbroken dividend records, recent prices, 
current return and up-to-date dividend data 
for each stock. 


Communication—This booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the 
springboard to executive success and de- 
scribes how busy men can increase their 
capacity to get things done. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "“FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 

Electronic Controls for Business—An illustrated 
brochure describing how a ‘central control 
system will operate automatically more than 
forty separate functions in an office building, 
factory or manufacturing plant. 


New Concept of Investment Management—A 
brochure describing a new concept of mutual 
fund management. Show actual results in 
timing of purchases and sales by the fund in 
various industries, based upon forecasts which 
have proven highly accurate in the past. 
Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market,” *"usi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personali> _s." 
Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 

How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
development in duplicating equipment. 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Montgomery Ward—A fifteen page study of 
this extensive retail and mail-order chain 
prepaid by a N.Y.S.E. member firm that 
analyzes its present investment potential. 
Push-Button Dictation—A new _ illustrated 
folder describes an unique electronic device 
for the average business office. Operating like 
a telephone, this unit makes it possible to 
perform many routine communication services 
with increased efficiency. 

Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
purchased before ex-dividend date, which 
normally is three days before the record 
date. 


Pay- Record 

Company able Date 
Aberdeen Petroleum 

ih. eile ak scoeamae eee Sc 1-3 12-20 
Amer. Cable Radio..... 30c =1-24 12-28 
American Can 7%..Q4334c 1-3 12-15 
Amer, European Sec...$2.50 12-27 12-19 
Amer. Export Lines....25c 1-5 12-29 
Amer. Hard Rubber..Q25c 1-9 12-20 

Dn Foe OL. c.cisna QO87'%c 12-30 12-20 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. 

ty ee TTT Q97%c = 1-14 :12-31 
Amer. Maize-Products.Q50c 12-29 12-20 
Asus Gorp. Rtg... *20c 3-1 1-31 
Aro Equipment ........ 25c =61-15 12-30 
Arrow-Hart & 

Be Y$1.20 1-3 12-13 
Barker Bros. ....6 6045: 35c 12-31 12-21 

Do 44% pf....... Q56%c 1-1 12-21 
Bates Manufacturing ..2Uc 12-28 12-16 
Baystate Corp. ....... QO55c 2-1 = 1-13 
Beneficial Corp. ........ 10c 1-31 1-16 

Di. 2a ea ck cee Y10c 1-4 12-14 
Bird Machine .......... 50c 1-3 12-19 
Bliss & Laughlin....Q62%c 12-31 12-19 
Braniff Airways ........ 15c 12-30 12-22 
Briggs Manufacturing...40c 12-23 12-16 
BrOWwih iGO iew ic cbesen cee 3e fi O27 
suckeye Steel Cast..... 75c 12-28 12-16 
Butler’ Broe. «26.00... Y25c 1-6 12-19 
California Packing ...Q045c 2-15 1-31 
Canada South. Ry...S*$1.50 2-1 1-16 
Canadian Bronze Ltd.. *Q32c 2-1 ~~ 1-10 

PO sis sun newendale *YS5O0c 12-28 12-14 
Cent. Illinois E&G. ....30e 1-3 12-15 
Central Indiana Gas....20c 1-3 12-19 
Chic. Burlington & 

eitts TLR, ccscskavat $2 12-23 12-13 
Chic. Great West. Ry....25c 12-31 12-21 

BE: gikid sikh a'anetietoam Y37%c 12-31 12-21 

Se re Q62%c 12-31 12-21 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.Q50c 1-10 12-28 

rrr E50c 1-10 12-28 
Cincinnati Gas & 

eS is en ee eet Q30c 2-15 1-16 


Colgate-Palmolive ....E50c 12-23 12-16 
Colorado & South Ry....$1 12-29 12-19 


Do 4% 2nd pf......... $4 12-29 12-19 
Columbia Pictures 
Se rere Q30c 1-31 12-30 


Combustion Engineer..Q75c 1-20 12-28 
Commonwealth Edison.Q50c 2-1 12-22 
Cons. Mining & 


“a CAS cee *S40c 1-16 12-16 
dias bee E*55c 1-16 12-16 
Couliak Glass Wks....Q25c 12-27 12-16 
Oe ed he E50c 12-27 12-16 
Corroon & Reynolds.S27%c 1-3 = 12-21 
Cream of Wheat Corp..40c 1-3 12-23 
AS dices viata E25c 12-28 12-23 
Crown Cork Int’l : 
aS epee ree Q25« 1-3 12-19 
WE Ss cokers cicueeue eae $1 1-3 12-19 
Crown Cork & Seal...Q50c 2-15 1-16 
Cram obec MOrstes 5 oa. < <i 50c 1-10 12-29 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar....15c 1-4 12-21 
Cumberland Gas ....... 15c 1-1 12-20 
Daitch Crystal Dairies..30c 12-29 12-23 
Delta: Mectric .....4.. sk 25c 12-20 12-10 
jee E30c 12-20 12-10 
Diamond Match ...... O45c 2-1 1-6 
Do $1.9 of...223 Q37%c 2-1 = 1-6 
Diamond T. Motor Car.25c 12-30 12-23 
Dictograph Products ...10c 12-19 12-13 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 35c 461- 6 =12-27 
Dodie Bile. oon neces 5 ave 2-15 1-25 
Ekco Products ...0<.0:.2:is-< 2-1 = 1-13 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1. ioe 2-1 1-13 





Company 
eee Q25c 
Elec. Storage Battery. ..50c 
Eversharp Inc. ...... Q25c 

i 2 ere Q25c 
Fairmont Foods ...... Q20c 


Fanny Farmer weiss 
ee | Seer 
Federal Paper Board. ase 


reer Q50c 
i gt re QO30c 
rere Q50c 

DOP Guia iian es euWe ates E$1 
Gardner-Denver ...... Q60c 
Gen. Amer. Investors. .$2.02 
General Controls ..... Q25c 
General Reinsurance. .Q45c 
General Shoe ...... Q62%c 
General Time ........ Q50c 


Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries.42'4c 


Do 4%% pf....... QO56%4c 
Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 


OM iisadiwssneecuss E50c 
Gt. Lakes Steamship... Y$1 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Hall (C. M.) — bare 2c 
Heinz (H. J.) Co.....Q45c 
oe, eer rees Q25c 
Higbie Mfg. 5% pf..Q12%c 
Huttig Sash & Door... Y$1 
Hydraulic Press 

DO. kantet cttavd3 Q25c 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt..35c 
Insuranshares Ctfs....S20c 
Interchemical Corp....Y30c 
Int’l Bronze Powders. .*25c 
Int’l Metal Industries 


BR Ay ing worm aawnedl *40c 
ye Ee eee *E40c 
Island Creek: Coal.,.:,..<. 50c 
Te TP hk cacaned Q$1.50 
Ri Ge. 5 0 wuts O35c 
TIO 28. do aid idee E90c 


Lees (James) & Sons 
| ere Q96%c 
Lerner Stores... ..<.5 Q30c 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Louisville Gas & El...Q50c 
Lowenstein (M.) & 


NS ho dn aaa QO37%c 

Do 4%% pf....... QO$1.06 
Lukens Steel ......... ¥25e 
McQuay-Norris ...... Q25c 
Mahoning Coal R.R...$7.50 

i. ree S$1.25 
Marine Midland Corp.. .20c 

 ccarecnrbaackaeee E5c 
Marshall Field 

6% Whois ices Q$1.06% 
CS sg 25c 


Mercantile Stores ....E25c 
Minneapolis-Moline 


Mohawk Petroleum ....20c 
Nat’! Lead 


6% pf. B..........Q$1.50 
National Shares ....... 10c 

DP adevawsek ences Sp$1.49 
National Supply 

re ee Q$1.12% 
. ge, errr Q20c 
Newberry (J. J.) 

4 eer Q9334c 


New Enetaid Elec... .Q25c 
No. Amer. Aviation. ..Q75c 


Northern Cent. Ry...... S$2 
Northern Illinois Gas. ..20c 
i ae Q$1.25 
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Record 


Date 
12-21 
12-14 
12-19 
12-19 
12-15 
12-15 
12-22 
12-28 
3-26 
1-1] 
12-15 
12-15 
2- 6 
12-19 
12-15 
12-12 
1- 9 
12-19 
12-19 
1-20 
1-20 
12-12 
12-12 
12-17 
12-17 
12-19 
12-24 
12-21 
12-15 
12-15 


1-20 
1- 3 
12-20 
12-19 
12-20 


12-19 
12-19 
12-22 
12-22 
12-15 
12-15 


1-16 
12-30 
1-20 
12-31 


12-19 
12-19 
12-9 
12-27 
12-20 
12-20 
12-16 
12-16 


12-15 
12-20 § 
12-23 


1-31 
1-31 
12-15 


1-11 
12-30 
12-16 


12-20 
12-15 


1-16 
12-16 
12-16 
12-30 
12-23 
12-23 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Pay- Record 


Company able Date 
Northern Pacific Ry..Q90c 1-26 1- 4 
hig. JE odin de E50c 12-29 12-20 
Packard-Bell ........ W2Y%c 1-25 1-10 
Penn Controls ....... E30c 12-30 12-15 
Philadelphia Electric 

co ere Q9c 2-1 = 1-10 

Do 4.3% pf.....Q$1.07% 2-1 1-10 

Do 4.4% pf........ Q$1.10 2-1 1-10 

Do 4.68% pf....... Q$1.17 2-1 1-10 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 

Be. .sveateessnees Q$1.50 1-14 12-16 
Polaroid Corp. Ql2%c 12-24 12-19 
Procter & Gamble 

eer 2 1-14 12-22 
Ousmier Se dss ckccas 4Uc 1-20 12-22 

Do 6% this. .sccis Q$1.50 1-20 12-22 
Raymond Concrete 

PO vadisauswavacdes E25c 1-3 12-20 
Reynolds Metals ..... 12%c 12-28 12-19 

er ree Or 5c 1-5 12-19 
6 aera 35c 1-4 12-23 
Royal McBee .......... 35c 1-16 12-29 
Schenley Industries ....25¢ 2-10 1-20 
Scott & Williams....... 25c 12-23 12-13 

OE wiete tenance eens E50c 1-12 12-13 
Scullin Steel ..........30ce 12-29 12-22 

DI ec eeaa eee Y60c 12-29 12-22 
Shawmut Asso. ...... QlS5e 1-3 12-20 

We Si Weceneeecess E5c 1-3 12-20 

DE: phcseunscdvees Sp35e 1-3 12-20 
Sat (A. O.) . 2.25005. 70c 2-6 1-3 
Southeast. Pub. Ser...17%c 1-1 12-20 
Steel Co. of Canada....*35c 2-1 1-6 

BO ic na'k Varenie ot oars *E30c 2-1 = 1-6 
Sterchi Bros. Stores..Q25c 3-9 2-24 
Stop & Shop.......... QO25e 1-3 12-23 
Sweets Co. America....25c 12-28 12-16 

OW wacecdetee ties 75c «=—1- 4«SO:12-16 
Technicolor Inc. ....... 25c 12-30 12-16 
Texas Illinois Natural 

Gas Pipeline ....... Q25ce 3-15 2-17 
Tie GAM  cdveieiak. Q25e 2-1 1-16 
Trans-Line ‘Corp: 2.2... 15c 12-20 12-14 
Trico Oil & Gas...... El5c 1-3 12-16 
Twin City Rapid 

WEAUSIC.., decide barca 40c 1-4 12-22 

i, 2 ere Q62%c 1-4 12-22 
UD Fee Sok Dias aivus 10c 12-30 12-19 

Ek Ee a i 15c 1-19 12-19 

Be Mle Wan crv ks as eae 10c 12-30 12-19 

ee ere 15c 1-19 12-19 
Victor Chem. Works..Q35c 12-28 12-19 

BN i.cetakirkis aren Sp5ce 12-28 12-19 
Va. Iron Coal & Coke.. b0c 1-16 12-30 
Wagner Baking ........ Sc 1-2 12-19 
Waitt & Bond $2 pf.....15c 1-1 12-20 
Walworth Co. ........ Q20c 1-16 12-30 
Western Union Tel.....25c 1-16 12-23 
Wilson & Co. ........ 12%c 2-1 = 1-13 
Woodward Iron ...... Q40c 3-9 2-21 
Vout £5 Bode csanse Q75e 1-2 12-13 

¥ Youngstown Steel Car..25c 12-27 12-16 
Accumulations 

Webb & Knapp 

FO Gi. eden se; $12.75 12-29 12-19 
Stock 
Columbia Pictures ...2%4% 1-31 12-30 
Dodge Mfg. .......... 25% 2-15 1-25 
Ekco Products ....... 10% 2-1 = 1-13 
General Bronze ........ 5% 2-3 1-13 
Stand, PACUOFS wx Sece ls cce + 12-31 12-20 
SS 2% 2-15 2-1 
WHE GEA 6s cx nace ces 3% 2-1 = 1-13 
Omissions 


Chadbourn Gotham ; Minneapolis-Moline. 

tA stock dividend of one share of Straus- 
Duparquet for each 10 shares of Standard Factors 
held. *Canadian currency. E—Extra. M—Monthly. 
Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. Sp—Special. 
Y—Year-end 


DECEMBER 21, 1955 


















dential campaigns. 


Stocks and . Bonds.” 


and prevent losses in 1956. 


OUTLOOK FOR STOCK MARKET 
20 STOCKS TO SELL NOW 

20 STOCKS FOR GROWTH 

20 STOCKS FOR INCOME 
10-SPECULATIVE BARGAINS 


BEST BOND BUYS TODAY 
SAMPLE $20,000 PORTFOLIO 


Babson’s Forecast 
for Stocks and Bonds 


Face election year uncer- 
tainties with confidence. 
Be guided on profitable 
investment moves by the latest 
research of experts whose expe- 
rience spans 12 previous presi- 
Send for 
“Babson’s 1956 Forecast for 
It can be 
worth thousands of dollars to 
you. Use it to prepare for profits 


Valuable information includes: 


10 BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 


BABSON’S REPORTS Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! 
If you reply at once, you also 
get, without extra cost, a Special 
Bulletin on the Electronics In- 
dustry with suggested securities 
for purchase. 
SUPPLY 1S LIMITED 
Be one of the first to profit 
from this once-a-year offer. For 
$1, to cover cost of printing and 
mailing, it gives you a sample of 
the unbiased, unhedged advice 
that has built estates for more 
than 50 years. Profit from the 
research and experience of the 
Country’s oldest personal invest- 
ment advisory service. Send for 
‘your copy of our “1956 Forecast” 
today. 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 


Write Dept. F.W.-37 








Fair Trade 





Concluded from page 12 


Some manufacturers have called 
quits. Notably, last September West- 
inghouse Electric freed its house- 
wares and electric blankets from price 
fixing, and earlier this month the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company—long 
a staunch supporter of the fixed price 
—announced it was permitting deal- 
ers to price its pens “in accordance 
with their own local economic con- 
ditions and competitive practices.” 

But those who are beginning to 
chant requiems for “fair trade” may 
find themselves at a funeral with a 
live corpse. The American Fair 
Trade Council and the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade are quick 
to say that a few defections have not 
been a fatal blow. Maurice Mermy of 
the latter organization says, “Fair 
trade has received quite a few knocks 
this year and it will receive more in 
’56, but it will prevail because there 
is an underlying need for it.” 

The need seems to be greatest 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.1214 per 
dian © has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing Com- 
pany. payable January 2, 1956, to share- 

olders of record at the close of business on 
December 16, 1955. A quarterly dividend of 
20¢ per share has also been declared upon 
the shares of common stock of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company, payable December 28, 
1955, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on December 16, 1955. 

Transfer books wil! not be closed. 


FRANK C. MAwsy, Presiden 
December 8, 1955 














SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share on the out- 
standing stock of the Company has been 
declared payable December 23, 1955 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 
December 13, 1955. 

An extra dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the outstanding stock of the Company has 
been declared payable January 12, 1956—to 
stockholders of — at the close of business, 


December 13, 
December 9, 1955 George S. Munford, 


Treasurer 














among those who believe in low turn- 
over and a high price. But if custom- 
ers keep showing their preference for 
high turnover and a low price that 
need cannot persist indefinitely. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Airlines, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Office: 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Tuesday preceding third Wednesday in May at 
100 West Tenth St., Wilmington, Del. Number 


of stockholders: Preferred, 3,665; common, 


36,548. 
Capitalization: 
i RA Re ic neha c nase acne $30,000,000 
*Preferred stock 344% cum. conv. 

[SLUR DRED: ccusissavaenaaseeear 400,000 shares 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 7,408,927 shares 





*Callable at $103 through June 1, 1956, $102 
thereafter; convertible into 4.8379 common 
shares (at $20.67). 


Business: Largest domestic commer- 
cial airline. Principal route connects 
New York with Los Angeles and San 


Francisco by way of southern states. 
Also serves Boston, Toronto, Detroit, 
Chicago, Mexico City and intermediate 
points. In 1954, 188 planes flew 3,457 
million revenue passenger miles, with a 
load factor of 67.8%. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $37.7 million; ratio, 
1.8-to-1; cash, $18.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $35.6 million. Book value of 
common stock, $10.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred 
payments since issuance; on common 
1940-45; 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Secular growth in passenger 
and freight traffic seems assured but 
capital expenditures to maintain a 
continually modern fleet of airliners 


will tend to hold earnings in check and 
dictate conservative dividend policies, 
Comment: Shares are a growth spec- 
ulation. 
DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 





1948.. D$0.67 None 10 — 6% 
1949... *0.89 None 10%— 6% 
1950.. 1.39 $0.25 14 — 9% 
1O61.:. 1.42 0.50 174%—13% 
1952.. 142 0.50 16%—12% 
1953.. 1.86 0.50 15%—11% 
1954.. 71.51 0.60 225—11% 
1955.. $1.79 §0.80 §29%—20% 

*Revised. {Before $0.46 special credit from 


prior years’ tax adjustments. {Nine months to 
September 30 vs. $0.68 in like 1954 period. §To 
December 14. D—Deficit. 





Barker Bros. Corporation 





Incorporated: 1928. Maryland; established 1880. 
Office: Seventh, Flower and Figueroa Streets, 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. Annual meeting: First 
Friday in April at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Md. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 435; 
common, 2,317. 


Capitalization: 
I OE I ig bein wo Sacha Ke baba wines None 
*Preferred stock 414% cum. 

2 ee ere eemerrmerrmr rr hts | 
Common stock ($10 par).......... 356,400 shares 





*Callable at $52.50. 


Business: Distributes through 18 
stores in the Los Angeles area, and a 
Hotel and Apartment House Division 
there and in San Francisco, a complete 


line of furnishings and equipment for 
homes, hotels, public buildings and 
offices. Furniture is normally one-third 
of sales. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
September 30, 1955, $9.5 million; ratio, 
2.3-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; receivables, 
$10.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $28.53 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred; on common 1920-31; 1937 
and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: The company is well-en- 
trenched in a rapidly growing area. 
Recent acquisition of 40 per cent of the 
stock by Gamble-Skogmo injects a new 
management factor and should affect 
operations favorably. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium 
grade; common is speculative but ap- 
pears to be improving in status. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.... *$5.08 $2.50 28% —20 

1949.... %8.98 2.00 21%—15 

1950.... 4.15 2.00 203%.—15% 
1961.... 2.80 2.00 23%—17% 
1962.... UGS 1.50 19 5%—15 % 
1953.... 1.45 1.50 17%—11% 
1954.... 741.40 1.00 174%—11% 
1955.... $1.14 §1.20 §26 —15% 





*After contingency and inventory reserves: 
$0.28 in 1949, credit of $1.56 in 1949. Including 
gains on sales of fixed assets, $0.08 in 1953, $0.38 
in 1954. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.20 
in like 1954 period. §To December 14. 





Central Illinois Public Service Co. 





Incorporated: 1923, Illinois, as a consolidation of 
companies incorporated in 1902 and 1922; 
formerly owned by Middle West Corp., which 
distributed its majority common stock hold- 
ings to own shareholders in 1948 divestment. 
Office: 607 East Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, about 6,650 ; 
common, 27,250. 


Capitalization: 
Line AIA NE ss cick ck dixcuncecooe® $77,590,000 
*7Preferred stock 4% cum. 

CS ee eee mre 150,000 shares 
*tPreferred stock 4.25% cum. 

Re eee ee 50.000 shares 
*§Preferred stock 4.92% cum. 

FREON SRT) oo csicacaukacsvek Sees 50,000 shares 
Common stock ($10 par) ....... 3,293,600 shares 





*Rank ecually. +¢Callable at $103 through 
September 30, 1956, $102 through September 30, 
1961, $191 thereafter. tCallable at $104.25 
through June 30, 1958, $103.525 through June 
30, 1959, $103 through June 30, 1960, $102.50 
through June 30, 1961, $102 thereafter. §Call- 
able at $105 through September 30, 1958, $104 
through September 30, 1961, $103.50 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity (over 
90% of 1954 operating revenues) to 
506 communities and rural areas in 
central and southern Illinois with a 
population approximating 650,000, and 
natural gas to 20 communities. Terri- 
tory is devoted to agriculture, coal 
mining (about 8% of 1954 electric 
operating revenues) and diversified 
manufacture. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $4.5 million; ratio, 1.4- 
to-1; cash and special deposits, $3.3 
million; U.S. Gov’ts, $4.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $14.64 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
cn present preferreds since issuance; 
cn common, 1917-18, 1922-32, 1947 to 
date. 


Outlook: Despite company’s relatively 
stable service area, revenues should 


nevertheless follow a secular upward 
trend because of greater customer 
usage of home appliances and electric 
machinery. 


Comment: Preferreds are of good 
quality; common is suitable for income. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends *Price Range 


1948.. $1.75 $1.05 145.—11% 
1949.. 1.55 1.20 17%4—13% 
1950.. vk 1.20 185—14% 
1951.. 1.45 1.20 18 —15% 
1952.. 1.51 1.20 21%—17% 
1953.. 1.44 1.20 20%—17% 
1954... 1.93 1.20 26 —19% 
1955.. 71.81 $1.35 $30%—24 





*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July 9, 1952; 
previous quotations over-the-counter bid prices. 
+Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.42 in like 
1954 period. tTo December 14. 





Waldorf System, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1919, Massachusetts, as a consoli- 
dation of three established companies. Office: 
169 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of 
stockholders: 4,975. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (mortgages) 


$331,894 
Capital stock (no par) 


sash oeen ene 425,000 shares 


eee eset ene 


Business: Operates 96 Waldorf cafe- 
terias, St. Clair’s restaurants and 
Clark’s restaurants in 36 cities in New 
England and in New York, New Jersey, 
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Chio and Pennsylvania; 42 are in 
Massachusetts (18 in Boston); Cleve- 
land has 10, New York City 9. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Work- 
ing capital December 31, 1954, $2.0 
million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $2.3 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $14.77 per 
share. 

Dividend Record:' Payments 1919 to 
date. 

Outlook: Changes in consumer in- 
come and in industrial and commercial 
employment have important. effects 
upon volume and earnings; however, 
30 years without a loss indicates an 
unusual operating flexibility. 








Comment: Stock represents one of 
the more strongly situated units in the 
restaurant industry. 

DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings. Dividends Price Range 
1948.. $1.59 $1.25 15%—12% 
1949... 1.29 1.25 144%4—12 
1950.. 1.24 1.00 144%—12 
1951.. 0.91 1.00 13%—11 
1952.. 1.13 1.00 12%—11% 
1953... 1.10 1.00 °§183%—11% 
1954... 0.77 1.00 13 —11% 
1955.. *0.63 $1.00 7f15%—12% 





*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.41 in 
like period. *To December 14. 
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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities ¢ 


A’ HOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook pomt to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your jnvest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order to 
make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 





—_— 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


or better still send us haan 


a list of your holdings 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[) Income (.0 Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 


pervisory Service will 





point the way to better re Se ey ee rr eS eee ee eee eee Pe ee ee ee 
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How $10,000 would 
have grown to $238,000 
in 4 Life 
Insurance Stocks 


In 1943 an investment of $2500 into each 
of 4 Life Insurance stocks would have in- 
creased to $238,000 plus $12,600 in_ divi- 
dends. But this same money equally di- 
vided among 4 of the most richly rewarding 
blue chip industrials would have realized 
only $61,600 profits and $8,500 in dividends. 


« Life insurance is the one industry certain 
to continue amazing growth as our popula- 
tion and wealth increase. 


- Life insurance industry has doubled in 
size every 10 years since 1900. 


e An indusirial company pays the tax col- 
lector $52,000 out of every $100,000 taken 
in—a life insurance company pays a paltry 
$3,250 . . . the industrial keeps $48,000, the 
life insurance company $96,750. 

- The life insurance company normally 
retains much more of its earnings and com- 
pounds them within the company at much 
higher rate than you could get if you re- 
ceived your money in dividends. Most in- 


Financial Summary 


Adjusted for 


1947 1948 1949 








surance companies capitalize these plowed- 
back earnings by giving you tax-free stock 
dividends periodically. 











« Life insurance performs’ essential service 
based upon sound operations . . . safe, wide 
diversity and law of averages. 


« People are ining longer—mortality rates 
have long trended downward. Every in- 
crease in life expectancy, every medical 
discovery which helps prolong life, boosts 
earning power. 


- That’s why every dollar you invest in 
right life insurance stocks may equal at 
least two dollars in even the best of in- 
dustrial stocks. 


3 To Buy Now 


Because of heavy buying of life insurance 
stocks by big institutions and shrewd indi- 
vidual investors, some are overpriced. Our 
analysts have sifted this entire field thor- 
oughly to select “3 Most Reasonably Priced 
Life Insurance Stocks To Buy Now.” These 
have appreciated 74%, 65% and 51% respec- 
tively in 9 months. This trend gives every 


indication of continuing. 








This Report Free Plus 4 
Other Penetrating Studies 


“How to Buy a Stake in Atomic Energy” 


“21 Dollar-Rich Companies Selling Be- 
low Net Working Capital” 


“21 Stocks With Assets at a Discount” 
“An Outstanding Electronics Buy” 


ALL these studies in addition to the Life 
Insurance Stock Report are yours without 
a penny of extra cost with a 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription for $5. This includes four 
8-page weekly bulletins .. . what stocks to 
buy, when to buy, when to sell, 5 Super- 
vised Programs: for Appreciation, Liberal 
Income, Growth, Stability and Income, and 
Special Low-Priced List—plus live news 
and Special Studies. Also Trend Chart of 
Stoek Prices and Dividend Calendar. Send 
only $5 to Dept. F-49. New subscribers only. 


Investors Advisory Institute, Ine. 


Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons, -Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York II, N. Y. 
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Trade Indicators mn tes fe Dee il 
TElectric Output CRW) oss oc ccccewvee dees’ 10,727 11,359 11,426 9,846 
rent Gat Eis 6s otis wecdccarie dias 676,685 728216 +720,000 653,531 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 97.6 100.1 99.3 818 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 146.7 150.4 149.2 121.4 
- 1955 ~ 1954 
Nov. 23 Nov. 30 Dec. 7 Dec. 8 
{Commercial Loans ...... { Federal Reserve $25,833 $26,014 $26,117 $22,255 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members 3,827 3,853 3,966 3,424 
{Demand Deposits ........ 94 Cities 56,386 56,900 57,256 56,583 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,799 1,824 1,937 1,759 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones rinataimeatiincit es waaay . a 
Averages: Dec. 7 Dec. 8 Dec. 9 Dec. 12 Dec. 13 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 486.35 487.80 487.64 483.72 482.29 487.80 388.20 
20 Railroads ... 164.94 165.00 164.74 163.74 162.78 167.83 137.84 
15 Utilities .... 65.93 65.99 65.82 65.45 65.35 66.68 61.39 
65 Stocks .....: 173.62 173.95 173.76 172.53 172.30 174.21 144.39 
pomncen 1955 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec. 7 Dec. 8 Dec. 9 Dec. 12 Dec. 13 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) ........ 2,480 2,970 2,660 2,510 2,430 
PN OR 6 6 os 50k Atenas ceed 1,178 1,180 1,171 1,218 1,160 
Number of Advances...............-. 399 521 458 317 427 
Number of Declines................. 514 394 437 666 259 
Number Unchanged ................. 265 265 276 235 33 
Now Plime 2959... ...05ssi ee. i's, 39 44 47 28 14 
PO RE Ce 6 oon Rae eG ease 7 5 7 17 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 98.53 98.49 98.38 98.35 98.25 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,150 $4,140 $3,660 $4,400 $4,510 
-——- 1955 s_ cr 1955 . 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Nov.9 Nov.16 Nov.22 Nov.30 £Dec.7 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 12.93 13.35 12.80 12.71 12.72 13.71 11.21 
20 Railroads ....... 8.14 8.38 8.35 8.52 8.37 11.74 7.68 
20 Utilities ......... 15.54 15.58 15.16 15.28 15.34 16.50 15.01 
*tCommon Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 3.93% 389% 3.91% 3.99% 401% 4.38% 3.49% 
20 Railroads ....... 4.97 4.83 4.77 4.89 4.98 5.18 4.45 
20 Utilities ......5.. 4.60 4.60 4.65 4.62 4.61 4.71 4.41 
Oe NE isc vicssuds 4.04 4.00 4.02 4.09 4.11 4.44 3.64 
*Average Bond Yields: 
tS en ern 3.066 3.063 3.078 3.113 3.119 3.125 2.879 
Pe Autti hs wes ctaties 3.295 3.294 3.331 3.323 3.339 3.362 3.151 
les in pekvikncn cos 3.565 3.554 3.579 3.578 3.588 3.588 3.471 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest figures see page 15. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 13, 1955 


Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 


General Motors 


ee 


U. S. & Foreign Securities. ............5. 


Panhandle Oil .... 


Martin (Glenn L.).. 
Fairchild Engine & 


Westinghouse Electric 


Chance Vought ... 
United States Steel 
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Shares 
Traded 


1,008,800 
185,400 
166,700 
134,700 
115,800 
107,800 
102,200 
100,400 





7———Closing-——__, 


Dec. 6 
1% 

47%, 

34% 


Dec. 13 
2 
474 
29% 
11% 
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Net 
Change 
+ i 
— ¥% 
—1% 
42% 
+3% 
+1 
a 
+6% 
—% 
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There was a time when the cap ona 
glass jar didn’t make too much differ- 
ence. Today, women’s likes and dislikes 
9 in jar caps is a really important factor 
9 in the sale of glass packed food. 


That is the reason more and more 
0 packers are sealing their products with 


Crown Vacuum Lug Caps. They recog- 
nize that these are the caps which have 
the features women want. . . easy. re- 
moval . . . and easy replacement to 
make a tight re-seal. And they are find- 
ing that by catering to this preference 
of housewives, they really give their 
sales a lift. 


Here is a packaging improvement 
which housewives long have wanted 
and which benefits the packers, too. It 
was made possible by Crown’s develop- 
ment of the Vacuum Lug Cap and the 
machinery which applies it. 


Vacuum sealing with Crown Vacuum 


Lug Caps is another example of the 
way this Company works with the in- 
dustries it serves ... of the customer 
benefits that result from its constant 
search for better products and better 
methods. 


¥ aor! CROWN 
= vacuum 
a yore 


Cx won? 


In serving industry, Crown also 
serves the consumers of the nation, 
providing closures, containers and ma- 


— re 





ve | ae chinery used in the packaging of a host 
5 of products that most families are con- 
t Sh? stantly buying. 
ange 
Y, ™~ 
% f 
) 
7 CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. Baltimore 3, Maryland 
8 
? PRODUCTS BY 
H Plants at... .. BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 
V, Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, MILK BOTTLE CAPS «+ MILK FILLERS +» METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES 
Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, Bartow, CAPPING MACHINES « PACKERS’ CANS ¢ GENERAL LINE CANS 
LD 





Birmingham, San Francisco, Los Angeles BEER CANS « ‘'SPRA-TAINERS” «+ ‘‘FREEZ-TAINERS” +» MERITSEAL CAPS 





